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LIEUTENANT  CASTAGNAC.  ! 

I. 

In  1845  I  was  attached,  as  assistant-surgeon,  to 
the  military  hospital  of  Constantine.  This  hospi¬ 
tal  rose  in  the  interior  of  the  Kaxba,  upon  a  pointed 
rock  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  high,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  entire  city,  the  governor’s  palace,  and  the 
immense  plain  which  stretches  away  farther  than 
the  eye  can  reach.  It  is  a  wild  and  imposing  point 
of  view.  From  my  window,  opened  to  let  in  the 
evening  breezes,  I  could  nearly  pitch  my  cigar  into 
the  Riimmel,  which  winds  by  the  foot  of  the  gigantic 
wall  of  rock. 

Garrison  life  has  never  had  any  charms  for  me ;  I 
could  never  find  pleasure  in  drinking  glasses  of 
absinthe,  rum,  or  brandy.  At  the  time  of  which  I 
am  speaking,  this  was  called  want  of  spirit ;  it  was 
a  kind  of  spirit  which  my  gastric  faculties  did  not 
permit  me  to  exhibit.  I  was  obliged  to  limit  my¬ 
self,  therefore,  to  visiting  my  patients ;  to  writing 
my  prescriptions;  to  doing  my  duty:  this  done,  I 
retired  to  my  own  room  to  make  notes,  to  look  over 
my  books,  or  to  revise  my  observations,  and  put 
them  into  order.  In  the  evening,  when  the  sun  was 
slowly  withdrawing  his  rays  from  the  plain,  with  my 
elbow  resting  on  the  sill  of  my  window,  I  stood 
dreamily  watching  this  grand  spectacle  of  nature, 
always  the  same  in  its  marvellous  regularity,  and 
yet  eternally  new:  a  distant  caravan  winding  its 
way  over  the  hillsides ;  an  Arab  galloping  on  the 
limits  of  the  horizon,  and  lost  to  my  sight  as  if  he  had 
faded  into  space ;  some  cork-oak  trees  cutting  with 
their  leafy  outlines  the  purple  bars  of  the  setting  sun ; 
or,  far  on,  and  high  above  me,  the  wheeling  of  the 
birds  of  prey,  their  cleaving  wings  spread  darkly 
against  the  sombre  azure  of  the  sky;  all  this  at¬ 
tracted,  captivated  me ;  I  could  have  remained  there 
for  hours,  had  not  duty  forcibly  carried  me  away  to 
the  dissection-table. 

Nobody  troubled  themselves  to  criticise  these 
tastes  of  mine,  except  a  certain  lieutenant  of  Volti- 
geurs,  named  Casta^ac,  whose  portrait  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  I  should  here  draw  for  you. 

On  stepping  from  the  public  vehicle,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  my  first  arrival  at  Constantine,  I  heard  a 
voice  behind  me  say  :  “  I ’d  bet  that  this  is  our  new 
assistant-surgeon.” 

I  turned  an(]  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  an 
infantry  officer,  tall,  dry,  bony,  red-nosed,  his  kepi 
cocked  over  his  ear,  with  the  peak  pointed  up  to 
the  sky,  and  his  sabre  between  his  legs ;  it  was  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Castagnac.  Before  I  had  fully  made  out  his 
strange  physiognomy,  the  Lieutenant  had  shaken 


me  by  the  hand.  “  Welcome,  Doctor  !  ”  he  cried. 

“  Enchanted  to  make  youi  acquaintance.  You  ’re 
fatigued  ?  Let  us  go  in  at  once ;  I  ’ll  undertake  to 
present  you  to  the  club.” 

The  “  club  ”  at  Constantine  is  simply  the  officers’ 
place  of  refreshment,  —  their  eating-house. 

We  entered ;  for  how  could  I  resist  the  sj-mpa- 
thetic  enthusiasm  of  such  a  man,  even  though  1  had 
read  “  Gil  Bias  ”  ? 

“  Here !  —  waiter !  ”  —  cried  my  conductor ;  “  two 
glasses !  What  do  you  drink,  Doctor  ?  Cognac  ?  — 
rum  ?  ” 

“No;  cura^oa.” 

“Curaijoa!  O!  —  why  not  ^  parf ait-amour  '  f 
You ’ve  a  funny  taste,  Doctor !  Waiter !  a  glass  of 
absinthe  for  me,  —  a  full  one  —  up  to  the  brim. 
Good !  Your  health.  Doctor !  ” 

“  Yours,  Lieutenant.” 

It  was  thus  that  I  was  at  once  instated  in  the 
good  graces  of  this  strange  individual. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  this  kind  of  intimacy  could 
not  long  be  pleasant  to  me;  I  very  quickly  dis¬ 
covered  that  my  friend  Castagnac  had  a  confirmed 
habit  of  being  deeply  plunged  into  the  reading  of 
the  newspaper  whenever  the  moment  for  payment 
arrived.  This  characteristic  will  give  you  a  good 
idea  of  the  man.  On  the  other  hand,  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  several  other  officers  of  the  same 
regiment,  who  laughed  heartily  with  me  at  this  new 
kind  of  Amphitryon.  One  among  them,  named 
Raymond  Dutertre,  a  brave  young  fellow,  told  me 
that,  on '  his  joining  the  regiment,  something  had 
happened  to  him. 

“  I  detest  backbiting,”  he  said,  “  so  I  told  Castag¬ 
nac  what  I  had  to  say  before  some  of  our  comrades. 
He  took  the  thing  ill ;  and  we  went  to  a  quiet  place 
under  the  walls,  where  I  gave  him  a  pretty  little 
cut  with  the  point,  which  ^ayed  the  devil  with  the 
I  reputation  of  a  skull-cracker  which  he  had  gained  in 
some  lucky  duels  he  had  fought.” 

Things  were  in  this  state  when,  towards  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June,  fevers  make  their  appearance  in  Con¬ 
stantine;  the  hospital  received  not  only  military 
patients,  but  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  en¬ 
tailing  upon  me  a  considerable  amount  of  extra 
work,  and  interfering  with  my  regular  habits. 

Among  my  patients  were  Castagnac  and  Duter¬ 
tre.  Castagnac  was  not  suffering  under  an  attack 
1  of  fever,  however,  but  under  a  strange  affection 
I  called  delirium  tremens.  —  a  state  of  delirium,  of 
nervous  trembling  peculiar  to  drunkards,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  individuals  who  abandon  themselves  to  ihe 
drinking  of  absinthe.  It  is  preceded  by  great  rest¬ 
lessness,  sleeplessness,  sudden  shudderings;  it  is 
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characterized  by  redness  of  face  and  alcoholic  odor 
in  the  breath.  While  the  attack  was  upon  him,  he 
uttered  frequent  and  terrible  cries,  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  repeated  a  woman’s  name,  “  Fatima!  Fa¬ 
tima  !  ”  a  circumstance  which  made  me  presume 
that  at  some  previous  time  he  might  have  been  the 
victim  of  an  unfortunate  love-affair,  for  which  he 
had  consoled  himself  by  the  abuse  of  strong  liquors. 

This  idea  inspired  me  with  profound  pity  for  him ; 
for  it  was  truly  pitiable  to  see  his  tall,  meagre  body 
bent  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  then  suddenly  stiff¬ 
ened  like  a  log  of  wood,  the  face  pale,  the  nose  blue, 
the  teeth  clenched ;  it  was  impossible  to  witness 
these  crises  without  shuddering. 

Upon  recovering  his  senses,  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour  or  so,  after  every  one  of  his  fits,  he  invariably 
demanded,  “  What  have  I  been  saying.  Doctor  ?  — 
Have  I  arid  anything  ?  ” 

“  No,  Lieutenant,  —  nothing.” 

“  I  must  have  said  something ;  you  are  hiding  it 
from  me !  ” 

“  Nonsense  !  How  can  I  remember  ?  All  sick 
persons  mutter  to  themselves.” 

“  I  did  say  something,  then  V  —  what  was  it  ?  ”  he 
demanded,  eagerly. 

“  How  can  I  remember  ?  If  you  wish  it,  I  ’ll 
make  a  note  of  what  you  say  next  time.” 

He  turned  deadly  pale,  and  looked  at  me  as  if 
he  were  endeavoring  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of 
my  soul ;  he  then  closed  his  heavy  eyelids,  pressed 
his  lips  together,  and  muttered  in  a  low  tone,  “  A 
glass  of  al»inthe  would  do  me  good.”  At  length 
his  arms  fell  by  his  side,  and  he  remained  stoically 
motionless. 

One  morning,  as  I  was  about  to  enter  Castagnac’s 
room,  I  saw  Raymond  Dutertre  coming  towards  me 
from  the  end  of  the  corridor.  “  Doctor,”  he  said, 
putting  out  his  hand,  “  I  am  come  to  ask  a  favor  of 
you.” 

“  With  pleasure,  my  dear  fellow,  if  I  can  grant 
it,”  I  said. 

“  I  want  you  to  give  me  a  written  permission  to 
go  out  for  the  day.” 

“  My  dear  fellow,  don’t  ^nk  of  such  a  thing ; 
anything  else  you  like.” 

“  But  I ’m  (juite  well.  Doctor ;  I ’ve  had  no  fever 
for  four  days.” 

“  Yes ;  but  there ’s  a  great  deal  of  fever  about  in 
the  eity,  and  I  cannot  expose  you  to  the  chance  of  a 
relapse.” 

“  Give  me  only  two  hours,  —  time  to  go  and  re¬ 
turn.” 

“  Impossible,  my  dear  fellow ;  do  not  press  me,  — 
it  will  be  useless.  I  know  how  tiresome  the  re¬ 
straints  of  the  hospital  are,  I  know  how  impatient 
the  sick  are  to  breathe  the  free  air;  but  we  inust 
have  patience.” 

“  Y ou  won’t  let  me  go,  then  ?  ” 

“  In  the  course  of  a  week,  if  you  go  on  well,  we  ’ll 
see  about  it.” 

He  left  me,  greatly  out  of  temper.  I  cared  noth¬ 
ing  for  that ;  but  what  was  my  surprise  to  see  Cas- 
tagnac,  with  staring  eyes,  following  his  retreating 
eomrade  with  a  strange  look. 

“  Well,”  I  said,  “  how  are  you  this  morning  ?  ” 

“  I ’m  very  well,”  he  answered  abruptly.  “  Is  n’t 
that  Raymond  going  away  yonder  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  What  did  he  want  ?  ” 

“  O,  only  a  written  {>crmission  to  go  out,  which  I 
refused.” 

Castagnac  drew  a  long  breath,  and,  sinking  back 


into  himself,  appeared  to  fall  into  a  state  of  somno¬ 
lency. 

Something  in  his  voice  awoke  in  me  I  know  not 
what  vague  apprehension ;  and  I  left  him,  feeling 
nervous  and  abstracted. 

That  day  one  of  my  patients  died ;  I  had  the 
body  carried  into  the  dissecting-room,  whither  I  de¬ 
scended,  towards  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  It 
was  a  small  vaulted  room,  fifteen  feet  high  by  twenty 
feet  wide  and  deep,  lit  by  two  windows  opening  on 
the  precipice,  on  the  side  of  the  high  road  to  I’hil- 
ippeville.  On  an  inclined  table  lay  the  body  which  I 
proposed  to  study.  After  placing  my  lamp  upon  a 
stone,  built  out  from  the  side  of  the  wall  for  this 
purpose,  I  began  my  work,  and  continued  my  task 
uninterruptedly  for  two  hours.  The  “  rappel  ”  had 
long  been  sounded ;  the  only  sounds  that  reached 
my  ears  were  the  measured  steps  of  the  sentinel,  his 
times  of  stopping,  when  he  dropped  the  butt  of  his 
musket  on  the  ground,  and,  from  hour  to  hour,  the 
passage  of  the  patrol,  the  qui  vwe,  the  distant  whis¬ 
per  of  the  password ;  rapid  and  mingled  sounds, 
the  dying  away  of  whicii  seemed  to  intensify  the  si¬ 
lence  which  they  left  behind. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o’clock,  and  I  was  beginning 
to  feel  fatigued,  when,  happening  to  turn  my  eyes 
towards  the  open  window,  I  was  overcome  by  a 
strange  spectacle  :  it  was  a  row  of  small  gray  owls, 
with  ruflled  feathers  and  green  blinking  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  rays  of  my  lamp,  settled  upon  the  sill  of 
the  window  and  jostling  each  other  for  places. 
These  hideous  birds  were  drawn  thither  by  the  scent 
of  human  flesh,  and  were  only  awaiting  iiiy  depart¬ 
ure  to  dart  upon  their  prey.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  tell  you  the  horror  which  this  sight  caused 
me  ;  I  rushed  towards  the  window,  and  its  revolting 
occupants  disappeared  into  the  darkness,  like  dead 
leaves  carried  away  by  the  wind. 

But  at  the  same  moment  a  strange  sound  fell  upon 
my  ear,  a  sound  almost  imperceptihle  in  the  void  of 
the  abyss.  I  leant  forward,  griisping  the  bar  of 
the  window  and  holding  my  breath,  the  better  to 
see  and  listen. 

Ciistagnac’s  chamber  was  above  the  dissecting- 
room,  which  was  at  the  base  of  the  building,  its 
floor  resting  on  the  solid  rock.  Between  the  preci¬ 
pice  and  the  hospital  wall,  ran  a  ledge,  not  more 
than  a  foot  wide,  and  covered  with  fragments  of 
bottles  and  crockery  thrown  out  by  the  nurses.  All 
was  so  still  that  the  lightest  sound  was  {lerceptible, 
and  I  could  plainly  hear  the  steps  and  gropings  of 
somebody  passing  along  this  perilous  path.  “  Heav¬ 
en  send  that  the  sentinel  does  not  hear  him  1  ”  I 
said  to  myself.  “  The  least  hesitation  and  his 
destruction  is  inevitable.” 

I  had  hardly  made  this  reflection,  when  a  hoarse 
stifled  voice,  the  voice  of  Castagnac,  cried  through 
the  silence :  “  Raymond,  where  are  you  going  ?  ” 

This  exclamation  pierced  me  to  the. marrow  of 
my  bones.  It  was  a  sentence  of  death. 

In  a  moment  I  heard  some  of  the  r/ebris  clatter 
down,  and  then  along  the  narrow  ledge  I  heard 
some  one  struggling  with  long-drawn  breath.  The 
cold  sweat  burst  from  my  every  pore.  I  tried  to  see, 
—  to  descend,  —  to  call  lor  help;  but  I  was  yjow- 
erless ;  my  tongue  was  glued  to  iny  mouth.  Sud¬ 
denly  there  was  a  groan  —  then  —  nothing  1  Yes, 
there  was  a  peal  of  laughter ;  then  a  window  was 
slammed  to,  so  violently  as  to  break  some  of  the 
glass  in  it.  And  then  silence,  like  a  winding-sheet, 
enveloped  all  without. 

I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  terror  which  made 
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me  shrink  to  the  far  side  of  the  room,  and  there,  I 
trembling,  and  with  hair  erect,  and  eyes  fixed  be¬ 
fore  me,  remain  for  more  than  twenty  minutes,  lis¬ 
tening  through  the  tlirobbing  of  my  heart,  aiid 
vainly  endeavoring,  with  the  pressure  of  my  hand, 
to  stay  its  wild  pulsations.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
I  mechanically  closed  the  window,  took  my  lamp, 
mounted  the  stairs  to  my  chamber,  and  went  to 
bed;  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  close  an  eye. 

I  heard  sighs,  —  the  long-drawn  sighs  of  the  victim, 
—  then  the  savage  peal  of  laughter. 

Worn  out  and  needing  rest  as  I  was,  fright  kept 
me  awake.  I  saw  constantly  before  me  the  image 
of  Castagnac  in  his  shirt,  his  neck  outstretched, 
watching  his  victim’s  descent  into  the  black  depths 
of  the  precipice  ;  it  froze  my  blood.  “  It  was  he,” 

I  said  to  myself.  “  But  if  he  ever  suspects  that  I 
was  there !  ”  I  seemed  to  hear  the  boards  of  the 
corridor  creak  under  a  stealthy  footstep ;  and  I 
raised  myself  upon  my  elbow,  with  open  mouth  and 
listening  ear.  The  sirocco  had  risen ;  it  whirled 
over  the  plain  with  lugubrious  moanings,  carrying 
even  to  the  summit  of  the  rock  the  sand  and  gravel 
of  the  desert.  Sleep  at  last  seized  upon  me,  how¬ 
ever  ;  and  towards  three  o’clock  I  sank  into  a  heavy 
slumber.  It  was  broad  day  when  I  awoke;  the 
wind  of  the  preceding  night  had  fallen,  and  the 
deep  blue  sky  was  so  calm  and  pure  that  I  doubted 
my  recollections,  and  thought  that  I  had  been  under 
the  influence  of  a  horrible  dream. 

But  I  felt  a  strange  disinclination  to  verify  my 
imjiressions.  I  went  to  fulfil  my  professional  du¬ 
ties  ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  I  had  visited  all  my 
sick-wards,  and  examined  each  of  my  patients  with 
more  than  my  ordinary  care,  that  I  at  last  went  to 
Dutertre’s  room.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  —  no 
answer.  I  opened  it  and  went  in :  his  bed  had  not 
been  disturbed.  I  called  the  nursts  and  questioned 
them ;  nobody  had  seen  Lieutenant  Dutertre  since 
the  preceding  evening. 

Bousing  all  my  courage  I  went  to  Castagnac’s 
room.  A  rapid  glance  towards  the  window  showed 
me  that  two  squares  of  glass  in  it  were  broken ;  I 
felt  myself  turn  pale,  but  recovered  my  coolness  as 
quickly  as  I  could.  “  We  had  a  high  wind  last 
night.  Lieutenant,”  I  said. 

lie  was  tranquilly  seated  at  his  table,  his  head 
supported  by  his  hands,  and  making  believe  to  read 
a  book  of  military  exercises.  He  looked  up  with 
his  dull,  ordinary  look.  “  Only  two  windows  blown 
in,”  he  said  ;  “  not  much  harm  done.” 

“  This  chamber  appears  to  be  more  exposed  than 
the  others  on  this  side,”  I  said ;  “  or,  perhaps,  you 
left  it  open !  ” 

There  was  an  almost  imperceptible  contraction  of 
the  old  soldier’s  cheeks.  “  No,  —  it  was  closed,  all 
the  night,”  he  smd,  looking  strangely  at  me. 

“  Ah !  ”  I  said ;  then  approached  him  to  feel  his 
pulse.  “  And  how  is  your  liealth  ?  ” 

“ I’m  all  right,”  he  said. 

Good,”  I  replied ;  “  you  are  decidedly  better,  — 
a  little  agitated  at  this  moment,  but  decidedly  bet- 
tcr._  In  a  fortnight.  Lieutenant,  you  will  be  youi'self 
again,  I  promise.  But  then  you  must  take  care  of 
yourself;  —  no  more  green  poison !  ” 

In  spite  of  the  go<^-natured  tone  I  assumed,  my 
voice  trembled.  The  old  scoundrel’s  hand,  which  I 
held  in  mine,  produced  upon  me  the  same  effect  as 
if  it  had  been  a  serpent’s  head.  I  could  have 
wisheil  to  fly  from  his  presence.  His  restless  eye 
was  fixed  upon  me,  and  its  glance  filled  me  with 
nameless  horror.  I  contained  myself,  however.  At 


the  moment  of  leaving  him,  I  returned  suddenly,  as 
if  I  had  recollected  something.  “  By  the  by,  Lieu¬ 
tenant,”  I  said,  “  did  Dutertre  liappen  to  pay  you  a 
visit  last  night?  ” 

A  shudder  passed  through  him. 

“  Dutertre  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  he  has  been  out  since  yesterday,  —  nobody 
knows  what  has  become  of  him.  I  suppose — ” 

“  Nobody  has  been  to  see  me,”  he  said,  in  a  dry 
tone  of  voice ;  “  nobody.” 

He  returned  to  his  book,  and  I  closed  the  door,  as 
eonyinced  of  hb  crime  as  I  was  that  the  sun  was 
shining  in  the  sky.  Unfortunately  I  had  no  proofs. 
“  If  I  denounce  him,”  I  said  to  myself  on  regaining 
my  room,  “  he  ’ll  deny  everything  I  may  say,  —  that 
is  evident ;  if  he  denies  it,  what  proof  of  the  facts 
can  I  bring  forward  ?  None.  My  own  testimony 
would  not  suffice.  Besides,  crimes  of  this  kind  are 
nut  provided  for  by  the  laws.  AU  the  odium  of  the  - 
accusation  would  fall  back  upon  my  own  head,  and 
I  should  have  made  a  terrible  enemy.” 

In  consequence  of  these  reflections,  I  determined 
to  wait,  and  to  watch  Castagnac  without  appearing 
to  do  so,  persuaded  that  he  would  end  in  betraying 
himself.  I  went  to  the  Commandant  of  the  place, 
and  simply  reported  to  him  the  disappearance  of 
Lieutenant  Dutertre. 

On  the  following  day,  some  Arabs  coming  to 
Constantine,  with  their  asses  laden  with  vemtables, 
said  that  from  the  road  to  Philippieville,  they  had 
seen  a  uniform  hanging  to  the  high  rocks  of  the 
Kasba,  with  birds  of  prey  flying  about  in  hundreds, 
and  filling  the  air  with  their  cries.  They  had  seen 
the  remains  of  Raymond.  It  was  a  task  of  infinite 
difficulty  to  recover  them  by  means  of  ropes  and 
ladders.  The  officers  of  the  garrison  devoted  them¬ 
selves  for  one  or  two  days  to  this  strange  adventure : 
they  made  a  thousand  commentaries  on  the  probar 
ble  circumstances  of  the  event,  then  chatted  on 
some  other  subject,  and  finally  returned  to  their 
dominoes  and  piquet. 

Men  every  day  of  their  lives  exposed  to  the  rbk 
of  sudden  death  have  no  great  stores  of  sympathy 
one  for  the  other:  Jacques  dead,  Pierre  replaces 
him;  and  the  regiment  is  immortal,  —  Raymond 
Dutertre’s  death  was  soon  foigotten. 

II. 

My  position  in  the  midst  of  the  general  indiffer¬ 
ence  was  hard  to  bear;  my  silence  weighed  upon 
me  like  remorse.  The  sight  of  Lieutenant  Castag¬ 
nac  filled  me  with  indignation, —  a  sort  of  insur¬ 
mountable  repulsion :  the  wan  look,  the  ironical 
smile  of  the  man,  froze  my  blood.  I  was  sure,  too, 
that  he  watched  me  from  a  distance,  as  if  to  read 
my  inmost  thoughts ;  and  these  furtive  looks  of  hb 
did  not  at  all  tend  to  reassure  me  as  to  my  personal 
safety. 

“  He  suspects  something,”  I  said  to  myself;  “  if  he 
were  sure,  I  should  be  lost;  lor  he  is  a  man  that 
would  stick  at  nothing.” 

These  ideas  imposed  on  me  an  intolerable  re¬ 
straint;  my  labors  suffered  from  it,  and  I  resolved 
to  free  myself  from  my  state  of  incertitude  at  any 
price.  But  bow  ?  Providence  came  to  my  aid.  I 
was  leaving  the  hospital  one  afternoon  about  three 
o’clock,  when  the  corporal-nurse  came  to  me  with  a 
small  sheet  of  paper  which  he  had  found  in  Ray¬ 
mond's  tunic. 

“  It ’s  a  letter  from  a  woman  called  Fatima,”  said 
the  man ;  “  it  appears  that  the  creature  had  some 
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sort  of  liking  for  Lieutenant  Dutertre,  and  I  thought 
you  would  like  to  see  this  letter.” 

The  reading  of  this  letter  Blled  me  with  astonish¬ 
ment  ;  it  was  very  brief,  and  did  little  ‘more  than 
indicate  the  hour  and  the  place  of  a  proposed  meet¬ 
ing  ;  but  what  a  revelation  was  in  the  signature  ! 

“  So  then,”  I  said  to  myself,  “  this  woman,  whose 
name  Castagnac  has  called  out  so  often  in  his  delir¬ 
ium,  really  lives,  —  and  loves  Dutertre  !  Who 
knows  ?  it  was  to  meet  her,  possibly,  that  Raymond 
wanted  me  to  give  him  permission  to  leave  the  ho.s- 
pital.  Yes!  the  letter  is  dated  the  3d  of  July.  It 
must  be  so !  Poor  fellow !  not  being  able  to  leave 
the  hospitid  during  the  day,  he  ventured,  during  the 
night,  dong  that  terrible  path,  —  and  there  Castag¬ 
nac  awaited  him !  ” 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  in  my  mind,  I 
descendeil  to  the  base  of  the  rock  on  which  the  hos¬ 
pital  was  built,  and  found  myself  in  front  of  a  low 
‘vault  of  brick,  open  to  the  wind,  according  to  the 
Oriental  usage.  At  the  back  of  this  vault,  a  cer¬ 
tain  Sidi  Houmaium,  armed  with  a  long  wooden 
ladle,  and  gravely  seated  on  his  haunches,  was  stir¬ 
ring  into  an  earthen  vessel  full  of  boiling  water  the 
perfumed  powder  of  Moka.  It  is  only  right  that  I 
should  tell  you  that  I  had  cured  Sidi  Houmaium  of 
a  malignant  skin  disease,  against  which  the  doctors 
of  his  country  had  vainly  employed  all  their  pana¬ 
ceas  and  amulets.  The  good  fellow  showed  me  real 
gratitude  in  return.  All  around  his  botega,  or  coffee- 
shop,  there  was  a  divan  covered  with  cushions,  on 
which  were  seated  five  or  six  Moors,  wearing  the 
red  fez  with  a  tassel  of  blue  silk ;  all  sitting  with 
crossed  legs  and  half-closed  eyes,  the  chibouk  in 
their  lips,  tasting  in  silence  the  aroma  of  the  tobacco 
of  Turkey  and  the  bean  of  Tonejuin. 

I  cannot  tell  you  why  the  idea  had  suddenly  come 
into  my  mind  of  consulting  Sidi  Houmaium.  It  was 
one  of  those  strange  impulses  that  are  not  to  be  ex¬ 
plained,  the  causes  of  which  are  untraceable.  I 
entered  the  botega  with  a  solemn  step,  to  the  great 
bewilderment  of  its  occupants,  and  took  my  place 
on  the  divan.  Sidi  Houmaium,  without  appearing 
to  recc^nize  me,  came  and  presented  me  with  a 
chUMuk  and  a  cup  of  boiling-hot  cofiee.  I  sipped 
the  beverage,  puffed  at  the  chibouk ;  time  moved 
slowly,  and  towards  si.x  o’clock  the  sanctified  voice 
of  the  muetzin  called  the  faithful  to  prayer.  All 
rose,  passing  their  hands  over  their  beards,  and  took 
their  way  to  the  mosque.  At  last  I  was  alone. 

Sidi  Houmaium  cast  an  uneasy  look  around  him, 
then  came  to  me,  bowed  himself,  and  kissed  my 
hand.  “What  brings  my  lord  the  doctor  to  my 
humble  dwelling  ?  ”  he  said.  “  What  can  I  do  to 
be  of  service  to  him  ?  ” 

“  I  want  you  to  introduce  me  to  Fatima,”  I  re¬ 
plied. 

“  Fatima,  the  Moor  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  My  lord,  in  the  name  of  your  mother,  do  not  go 
near  this  woman  1  ” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  Because  she  is  the  perdition  of  the  faithful  and 
of  the  infidel,  —  of  all  who  approach  her !  Do  not 
see  her!” 

“Sidi  Houmaium,  my  resolution  is  unshakable. 
If  Fatima  possesses  a  charm  that  destroys,  I  possess 
one  that  preserves  ;  if  hers  gives  death,  mine  gives 
life,  youth,  and  beauty.  Tell  her  that,  Sidi  Hou¬ 
maium.  Tell  her  that  the  wrinkles  of  age  vanish 
at  my  approach ;  tell  her  that  were  she  old,  ugly  as 
a  witch,  I  could  charm  away  her  ugliness,  and  make 


her  as  fair  and  fresh  to  look  upon  as  the  new-blown 
lily,  her  lips  rosy  and  perfumed  as  the  queen  of  flow¬ 
ers,  her  teeth  as  pearly  as  those  of  the  young  jackall.” 

“  But,  my  lord  doctor,”  cried  the  Mussulman, 

“  Fatima  is  not  old  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  is  young 
and  beautiful  enough  to  be  the  pride  of  a  sultan !  ” 

“  I  know  it ;  but  she  may  become  old.  I  wish  to 
see  her.  Remember,  Sidi  Houmaium,  all  your 
promises  of  service  to  me.” 

“  Since  such  is  the  will  of  my  lord,”  replied  Sidi 
Houmaium,  “  return  hither  to-morrow  at  the  same 
hour.  But  let  him  remember  well  what  I  say  to 
him  ;  Fatima  makes  a  shameful  use  of  her  beauty.”  i 

“  Do  not  be  uneasy  on  my  account ;  I  will  not  for¬ 
get  what  you  have  told  me.” 

After  presenting  my  hand  to  the  good  man,  I  took 
my  departure  with  the  same  slow  and  majestic  step 
as  that  with  which  I  had  arrived.  You  may  imagine 
how  impatiently  I  awaited  the  hour  of  my  rendezvous 
with  Sidi  Houmaium ;  I  could  not  control  my  impa¬ 
tience  :  a  hundred  times  I  listened  for  the  cry  of  the 
muetzin,  and  even  chatted  with  a  sentinel  to  kill 
time.  At  length  the  verse  of  the  Koran  sounded  in 
the  air,  from  minaret  to  minaret,  over  the  indolent 
city.  I  tlew  to  Sidi  Houmaium’s,  and  found  the  | 
worthy  coffee-shop  keeper  closing  his  establishment. 

“  Well  ?  ”  I  inquired,  out  of  breath. 

“  Fatima  is  waiting  to  see  you,  my  lord,”  replied 
Sidi  Houmaium. 

He  fastened  his  shop,  and  then,  without  further  | 
explanation  walked  olT  ahead  of  me.  As  he  went  i 
forward  without  once  turning  his  head,  and  with  his  I 
bemous  almost  sweeping  the  ground,  I  could  hear  ! 
him  reciting  I  know  not  what  litanies,  in  Arabic.  I 

After  awhile,  quitting  the  high  street,  he  entered 
the  narrow  passage  of  Suma,  in  which  two  persons  I 
cannot  walk  abreast.  There,  in  the  black  mire  of 
the  gutter,  under  wretched  stalls,  swarm  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  shoemakers,  morocco-embroiderers,  dealers 
in  Indian  spices,  aloes,  dates,  and  rare  perfumes ; 
some  going  and  coming  with  an  apathetic  air,  others 
squatted  with  their  legs  crossed  under  them,  dream¬ 
ing  of  heaven  only  knows  what,  in  the  midst  of  an 
atmosphere  of  blue  smoke,  which  escapes  from  their 
mouth  and  nostrils  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Suddenly,  in  one  of  the  innumerable  turnings  of  | 
the  passage,  Sidi  Houmaium  stopped  before  a  low 
door,  and  raised  the  knocker. 

“  I  shall  want  you  to  come  in  with  me  to  act  as 
interoreter,”  I  said  to  him,  in  a  low  tone. 

“  Fatima  speaks  French,”  he  answered,  without 
turning  his  head. 

At  the  same  moment  the  shining  face  of  anegress 
appeared  at  a  wicket  in  the  door.  Sidi  Houmaium  | 
spoke  a  few  words  in  Arabic;  the  door  was  then 
opened,  and  quickly  closed  behind  me,  the  negress  j 
vanishing  by  a  side-door,  and  Sidi  Houmaium  re-  i 
maining  outside  in  the  passage.  After  I  had  waited  ' 
for  some  minutes,  and  was  beginning  to  grow  impa-  i 
tient,  a  door  on  the  left  opened,  and  the  negress  re-  ' 
appeared,  making  me  a  sign  to  follow  her.  I  mounted  ' 
a  few  steps,  and  found  myself  in  an  interior  court, 
paved  with  small  China  tiles  in  mosaic.  Several 
doors  opened  into  this  court.  The  negress  led  me 
into  a  low  room  with  open  windows,  furnished  with 
silk  curtains  of  arabesque  pattern.  A  large  amber- 
colored  mat  was  upon  the  floor,  round  the  sides  of 
which  there  were  a  number  of  Persian  cushions; 
the  ceiling  was  ornamented  with  arabesques  of  in¬ 
terminable  fantastic  fruits  and  flowers.  But  that 
which  at  once  attracted  my  attention  was  Fatima 
herself,  seated  on  a  divan,  her  eyes  veiled  by  long 
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bl^k  lashes,  her  upper  lip  slightly  shadowed,  her 
nose  long  and  thin,  and  her  arms  loaded  with  heavy 
bracelets.  For  a  few  moments  the  Moresque  looked 
at  me  out  of  the  comer  of  her  eye ;  an  arch  smile 
then  half-parted  her  lips. 

“  Come  in,  my  lord  doctor,”  she  said,  boldly ; 
“  Sidi  Houmaium  told  me  you  were  coming  to  see 
me.  I  know  what  brings  you.  You  are  good  enough 
to  interest  yourself  in  poor  Fatima,  who  is  growing 
old,  for  she  will  soon  be  seventeen.  Seventeen ! 
Yes ;  ptw  Fatima  will  soon  want  to  have  the  beauty 
of  her  youth  renewed !  ” 

I  did  not  in  the  least  know  what  answer  to  make ; 
I  was  confused ;  but  I  suddenly  remembered  the  ob¬ 
ject  which  had  brought  me. 

“You  joke  delightfully,  Fatima,”  I  said,  seating 
myself  on  the  divan.  “  I  have  heard  your  wit 
praised  not  less  than  your  beauty,  and  I  see  that  it 
was  justly  praised.” 

“  Ah,  indeed  !  ”  she  said.  “  And  by  whom,  pray  ?  ” 

“  By  Raymond  Dutertre.” 

“  Raymond !  ” 

“  Yes  ;  the  young  officer  who  recently  fell  into  the 
abyss  of  the  Pummel.  Your  lover,  Fatima.” 

She  opened  her  large  eyes  with  surprise. 

“  Who  told  you  that  he  was  my  lover  ?  ”  she 
cried,  looking  strangely  at  me ;  “  it  is  false  !  Did 
he  tell  you  so  ?  ” 

“  No ;  but  I  know  it.  This  letter  proves  it,  —  this 
letter,  which  you  wrote  to  him,  and  which  was  the 
cause  of  his  death  ;  for  it  was  in  attempting  to  come 
to  you  in  the  night  that  he  risked  himself  on  the 
rocks  of  the  Kasba,  and  perished  in  the  attempt.” 

I  had  hardly  pronounced  these  words  when  the 
Mores(iuc  rose  abruptly,  her  eyes  glittering  with 
sombre  fire. 

“  I  was  sure  of  it !  ”  she  cried.  “  Yes ;  when  the 
negress  came  and  told  me  of  what  had  happened,  I 
said  to  her,  ‘  A'issa,  it  is  he  who  has  done  this,  —  it  is 
he,  the  wretch !’ ”  And  as  I  looked. at  her,  unable 
to  divine  the  meaning  of  her  words,  she  came  to  me, 
and  said  in  a  low  voice,  “  Will  he  die  ?  — do  you 
think  he  will  die  soon  ?  I  should  like  to  see  him 
beheaded !  ” 

She  had  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  looked  wildly 
into  my  eyes ;  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  her 
passion-lighted  face. 

“  Of  whom  are  you  speaking,  Fatima  ?  ”  I  said, 
greatly  moved.  “  E.xplain  yourself;  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  you.” 

“  Of  whom  ?  —  of  Castagnac  !  You  are  the  hos- 
itiil  doctor,  —  give  him  poison  !  He  is  a  villain.  I 
new  that  he  had  a  grudge  against  the  young  man, 
and  I  refused  to  lure  him  ;  but  Castagnac  threatened 
to  come  from  the  hospital,  and  to  beat  me  if  I  did 
not  obey  him  in  writing  that  letter.  See !  —  here  is 
the  letter  he  wrote  to  me.” 

I  will  not  shock  you  by  repeating  all  that  Fatima 
told  me  of  Castagnac,  —  how,  after  betraying  her,  he 
had  brutally  ill-treated,  and  occasionally  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  beat  her.  I  left  the  Moresque’s  house 
with  a  heavy  heart.  Sidi  Houmaium  was  awaiting 
me  in  the  passage,  and  we  wound  our  tortuous  way 
back  to  the  spot  whence  we  had  started. 

“  Take  care,  my  lord  doctor,”  said  the  worthy 
fellow,  looking  at  me  from  the  comer  of  his  eye, 
“  the  Angel  of  Evil  is  hovering  over  your  head !  ”  I 
shook  his  hand,  and  bade  him  fear  nothing. 

My  resolution  was  taken.  Without  losing  a  mo¬ 
ment  I  entered  the  hospital,  and  knocked  at  Cas- 
tagnac’s  door. 

“  Come  in !  ”  he  cried. 


The  expression  of  my  face  must  have  told  him 
that  1  came  for  no  good  to  him  ;  for  the  moment  he 
saw  me  enter,  he  rose  as  if  he  were  stupefied. 

“  O !  —  is  it  you  ?  ”  he  stammered,  putting  on  a 
forced  and  sickly  smile  ;  “  I  did  not  expect  to  see 
you.”  The  only  answer  I  made  was  to  show  him 
the  letter  he  had  written  to  Fatima. 

He  turned  pale  ;  and  after  looking  at  the  letter 
for  several  moments,  would  have  spmng  upon  me  ; 
but  I  stopped  him. 

“  If  you  move  another  step,”  I  said,  putting  my 
hand  to  my  sword,  “  I  ’ll  kill  you  like  a  dog !  You 
are  a  scoundrel !  You  have  murdered  Dutertre !  I  | 

was  in  the  dissecting-room  below,  and  heard  all.  Do 
not  deny  it.  Your  conduct  towards  this  unfortunate 
woman  is  odious.  Listen !  I  might  give  you  up  to 
justice ;  but  your  dishonor  would  redound  upon  us 
all.  If  you  have  any  courage  left,  destroy  yourself.  j 
I  will  give  you  till  to-morrow ;  to-morrow,  at  seven  I 
o’clock,  if  I  find  you  living,  I  will  myself  drag  you  | 
before  the  commandant.”  j 

I  left  him  without  waiting  for  any  answer,  and  : 

hastened  to  give  orders  to  the  sentinel  to  prevent  I 

Lieutenant  Castagnac  from  leaving  the  hospital  on  I 

any  pretext.  I  gave  the  same  order  to  all  the  at-  | 

tendants,  and  made  them  responsible  for  any  negli-  j 

gence  or  weakness.  I  then  took  my  vra^  to  the  ! 

place  where  I  was  accustomed  to  dine,  as  if  nothing  | 

had  happened  ;  I  was  gayer  than  usual,  indeed,  and  I 

sat  at  table  till  past  eight  o’clock.  Since  Cas-  I 

tagnac’s  crime  had  been  materially  proved  to  me,  I  j 

felt  pitiless ;  Raymond  cried  to  me  for  vengeance, 
and  I  was  determined  that  he  should  not  cry  in 
vain. 

After  leaving  the  dinner-table,  I  went  to  a  rosin- 
seller  and  bought  a  large  torch,  such  as  our  spahis 
carrj'  on  the  occasion  of  their  night-fetes.  I  then 
went  back  to  the  hospital,  and  directly  descended  to 
the  dissecting-room,  taking  care  to  double-lock  the 
door  after  me.  The  voice  of  the  muetzin  announced 
the  tenth  hour,  the  mosques  were  deserted,  the 
night  was  profoundly  dark. 

I  seated  myself  before  one  of  the  windows,  breath¬ 
ing  the  mild  gusts  of  wind,  and  giving  myself  up  to 
the  reveries  which  had  always  been  so  dear  to  me. 
How  much  suffering,  how  many  inquietudes,  I  had 
gone  through  during  the  past  fortnight !  I  had 
endured  nothing  like  it  during  the  whole  of  my 
j)reviou3  existence ;  and  I  now  feel  as  if  I  had 
escaped  from  the  claws  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  and 
was  enjoying  the  first  taste  of  my  reconquered 
liberty. 

Time  passed  thus ;  the  patrol  had  already  twice 
relieved  the  sentinels,  when  suddenly  I  heard  the 
sound  of  rapid  but  stealthy  steps  on  the  stairs,  — 
then  p  knock  at  the  door.  I  made  no  answer.  A 
febrile  hand  groped  for  the  key.  “  It  is  Castagnac !  ” 

I  said  to  myself,  while  my  blood  ran  cold. 

At  the  end  of  a  couple  of  seconds,  a  voice  cried : 

“  Open  the  door !  ”  I  was  not  deceived  ;  it  was  he. 

He  listened  for  a  while,  and  then  tried  to  force  open 
the  heavy  oaken  door. 

A  short  silence  followed,  then  a  second  attempt. 

I  kept  myself  motionless,  and  held  my  breath. 
Something  fell  upon  the  step,  and  then  I  heanl  the 
sound  of  retreating  feet.  I  had  escaped  death. 

But  what  would  he  do  next?  For  fear  of  a  new 
and  more  violent  attempt  to  burst  open  the  d*.or,  I 
drew  the  two  heavy  iron  bolts  with  which  it  was 
furnished. 

I  then  went  back  to  the  window,  whither  a 
strange  and  alarming  sound  had  attracted  me.  I 
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looked  cautiously  out.  A  shadow  was  moving  in 
the  darkness  along  the  le<ige  from  which  poor  Du- 
tertre  had  gone  to  destruction.  The  moon  had 
risen  on  the  side  of  the  city,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
hospital  was  thrown  broadly  over  the  abyss  ;  but  I 
had  no  doubt  that  the  form  moving  towanis  the 
window  at  which  I  was  standing  was  that  of  Cas- 
tagnac,  of  whose  murderous  intentions  also  I  bad  no 
doubt. 

Peering  through  the  darkness,  I  saw  that  the  would- 
be  murderer  was  advancing  with  his  back  pressed 
against  the  wall,  the  abyss  invisible  in  the  darkness 
before  him.  He  moved  slowly  and  with  all  possible 
precaution.  I  shouted  to  him  the  death-cry :  “  Ray¬ 
mond,  where  are  yon  going  V  ” 

But  whether  it  was  that  he  was  prepared  for 
whatever  might  happen,  or  that  he  ha<i  more  snng- 
froid  than  his  victim,  the  wretch  only  answered  by 
a  mocking  laugh. 

“You  are  there,  then,  —  as  I  suspected,  —  Doc¬ 
tor  !  Wait  a  bit ;  I  ’ll  come  round  the  other  way. 
We  have  a  little  account  to  settle.” 

I  lit  my  torch,  and  held  it  over  the  precipice. 

“  It  is  too  late,”  I  cried ;  “  look  down  at  your 
grave !  ” 

The  immense  shelves  of  the  abjTss,  with  their 
black  shining  rocks  heaped  into  wild  shapes,  were 
illuminated  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  It  made 
even  me  giddy  to  look  at,  and  I  shrank  back  from 
the  sight.  But  he,  —  he  was  separated  from  the 
gulf  only  by  the  length  of  a  crick,  —  with  what  ter¬ 
ror  must  he  have  been  struck ! 

His  knees  bent  under  him,  —  his  hands  clutched 
at  the  wall.  I  held  out  my  torch  once  more.  An 
enormous  bat,  driven  away  by  the  light,  took  wing 
and  wheeled  in  dismal  circles  around  the  (lame ;  and 
far,  far  down,  the  waves  of  the  Kummel  glittered  in 
the  immensity.  “  Mercy  !  ”  cried  the  wretch,  in  a 
broken  voice.  “  Mer  —  ” 

I  had  not  courage  to  prolong  his  agony,  but  threw 
the  blazing  torch  out  into  the  black  abyss.  How 
slowly  it  seemed  to  sink  into  the  depths  below  !  — 
down  1  —  down !  But  before  its  flame  was  extin¬ 
guished  in  the  river,  a  dark  shadow  for  a  moment 
came  between  it  and  my  sight,  —  and  I  knew  that 
justice  was  done. 

On  leaving  the  dissecting-room,  my  foot  struck 
against  something  on  the  stairs.  It  was  my  own 
sword,  with  which  Castagnac,  with  his  habitual  per¬ 
fidy,  had  intended  to  kill  me  ;  in  this  way  thinking 
to  make  it  appear  that  I  had  committed  suicide.  As 
I  had  expected  to  find,  the  door  of  my  room  had 
been  broken  open  ;  my  bed  had  been  turned  over, 
my  papers  scattered  about  He  had  plainly  deter¬ 
mined  to  rob  as  well  as  murder  me.  This  discovery 
completely  removed  from  my  mind  the  feeling  of  in¬ 
voluntary  pity  with  which  the  wretch’s  terrible  end 
had  inspired  me. 


WHY  DID  HE  DO  IT? 


The  reader  who  is  acejuainted  with  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s  delightful  Twice  Told  Tales,  may  bear 
in  mind  a  curious  little  sketch  included  among 
them,  and  called  Wakefield.  “In  some  old  mag¬ 
azine  or  newspaper,”  wrote  Hawthorne,  “  I  rec¬ 
ollect  a  story,  told  as  truth,  of  a  man  —  let  us  call 
him  Wakefield  —  who  absented  himself  for  a  long 
time  from  his  wife.”  The  fact,  the  writer  goes  on  to 
say,  thus  abstractly  stated,  was  not  to  be  regarded 
as  of  an  uneommon  kind,  nor,  without  a  proper  dis- 
tinetion  of  eircumstances,  to  be  condemned  either 


as  naughty  or  nonsensical.  The  case  in  (]uestion, 
however,  he  considered  to  be,  though  far  from  the 
most  aggravated,  yet  jierhaps  the  strangest  record  of 
marital  delinquency,  and,  moreover,  as  remarkable 
a  freak  as  could  be  found  in  the  whole  list  of  human 
oddities. 

The  story  referred  to  was  first  published  in  the 
year  1818,  in  a  book  calleil  Political  and  Literary 
Anecdotes  of  his  Own  Time,  by  Doctor  William 
King,  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxon.  Doctor 
King’s  Anecdotes,  it  may  be  noted,  are  chiefly 
memorable  from  the  fact  that  they  contain  an  inter¬ 
esting  record  of  the  secret  visit  to  Ixindon  jiaid  by 
Prince  Charles  Edwanl,  the  Pretender,  in  the  month 
of  Septemlier,  1750,  and  his  presence  in  the  house 
of  Lady  Primrose,  where,  indeed.  Doctor  King  had 
an  interview  with  him.  In  another  portion  of  his 
book  the  doctor  tells  the  story  of  “  the  man  who  ab¬ 
sented  himself  for  a  long  time  from  his. wife  ” ;  this 
man  not  having  any  real  right  to  the  cognomen  of 
Wakefield  with  which  Hawthorne endoweil  him:  for 
his  projicr  name  was  Howe.  We  will  proceed  to 
put  our  I’eaders  in  possession  of  the  facta  of  the  case 
as  they  are  set  forth  by  Doctor  King. 

Mr.  Howe  is  de.<cribcd  as  a  sensible,  well-natured 
man,  with  an  estate  of  some  seven  or  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  united  to  a  young  lady  of  agreeable 
person  and  manners,  and  in  every  respect  an  excel¬ 
lent  wife,  who  came  of  a  good  family  in  the  West 
of  England,  and  whose  maiden  name  was  Mallet 
Two  children  were  bom  of  this  marriage,  neither 
of  whom,  however,  lived  to  attiin  the  age  of  fifteen. 
Doctor  King  seems  to  have  known  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howe  about  the  year  1706. 

We  pause  a  moment  to  state  that  the  Doctor’s 
Anecdotes  were  not  published  until  long  after 
bis  death,  which  happened  in  176.3.  'Phey  were 
written,  nevertheless,  it  is  evident,  with  a  view  to 
publication.  In  a  preface  he  states  that  he  was  in 
his  seventy-sixth  year  at  the  time  of  his  jotting 
down  the  notes,  memoranda,  and  detached  pieces 
which  constitute  his  book.  Most  of  the  Anecdotes, 
he  affirmed,  were  derived  from  his  own  knowledge ; 
the  rest  were  related  to  him  by  friends,  u]Km  whose 
honor  and  veracity  he  could  depend. 

The  Howes  lived  in  a  house  in  Jermyn  Street, 
near  St.  J.ames’s  Church.  They  had  been  married 
some  seven  or  eight  years,  and  were  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  very  happy  and  comfortable  couple. 
One  morning  Mr.  Howe  rose  early,  and  informed  his 
wife  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  as  far  as  the  Tower 
to  transact  some  particular  business.  At  noon  the 
same  day,  Mrs.  Howe  received  a  note  from  her  hus¬ 
band,  apprising  her  that  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  starting  for  Holland  forthwith,  and  that  he  should 
probably  be  absent  three  weeks  or  a  month.  The 
month  passed  ;  two  months,  —  then  three  months,  — 
but  no  tidings  were  received  from  Mr.  Howe.  His 
wife  grew  seriously  alarmed.  She  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  his  absence.  His  silence 
was  still  more  inexplicable.  She  could  only  imagine 
that  his  abrupt  departure  might  be  due  to  pecuniary 
embarrassment.  It  was  possible,  of  course  —  though 
from  nothing  he  had  ever  said  was  she  justified  in 
such  a  suspicion  —  that  he  had,  unknown  to  her, 
contracted  some  large  debt,  or  incurred  some  serious 
liability,  and  had  fled  the  country  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  his  difficulties. 

For  some  time,  in  addition  to  her  alarm  at  his 
absence,  she  lived  in  a  fever  of  apprehension  of  the 
demands  of  creditors,  of  seizures,  executions,  etc. 
But  nothing  of  this  kind  happened  to  trouble  her. 
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As  time  went  on  it  was  thought  advisable  to  inquire 
into  the  position  of  Mr.  Howe’s  affairs.  Ilis  estate 
wa.s  found  to  be  perfectly  free  and  unencumbered. 
Not  only  that,  all  the  bills  of  the  tradespeople  with 
whom  be  had  ever  had  any  dealing  were  found  to 
have  been  paid  up  to  the  time  of  nis  going  away, 
and  among  his  papers  were  discovered  formal  re¬ 
ceipts  and  discharges  from  all  persons  with  whom  he 
had  had  any  kind  of  monetary  transactions.  The 
months  grew  to  years,  yet  still  came  no  news  of 
missing  Mr.  Howe.  His  wife  was  at  length  com¬ 
pelled  to  apply  for  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  to 
precure  a  proper  settlement  of  her  husband’s  estate, 
and  a  provision  for  herself  out  of  it  during  his  ab¬ 
sence,  and  under  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he 
was  alive  or  dead.  By  and  by  the  poor  woman 
was  to  be  still  more  sharply  tried.  Her  children 
drooped  and  faded,  and  at  last  were  taken  from  her. 
She  then — left  entirely  alone — thought  proper  to 
reduce  the  number  of  her  servants,  and  her  house¬ 
keeping  expenses.  She  removed  from  Germyn 
Street,  and  became  the  tenant  of  a  much  smaller 
house  in  Brewer  Street,  Golden  Square. 

Seventeen  years  had  passed  away.  Mrs.  Howe 
had  long  since  mourned  her  husband  as  dead,  and 
forever  lost  to  her.  Late  one  evening,  while  she 
was  at  supper  with  certain  of  her  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions,  —  Dr.  Rose,  a  physician  who  had  married  her 
sister,  being  of  the  company,  —  there  was  brought 
in  and  handed  to  her  a  letter,  the  writer  of  which, 
not  subscribing  his  name,  requested  her  to  grant 
him  the  favor  of  a  meeting  upon  ‘'le  following  even¬ 
ing  in  Birdcage  Walk,  St.  Jami  's  Park.  When 
she  had  read  the  note,  Mrs.  Howe,  somewhat  puz¬ 
zled  by  the  nature  of  its  contents,  passed  it  on  -  to 
Doctor  Rose,  as  she  said  with  a  laugh,  “  You  see, 
brother,  old  as  I  am  I  have  yet  found  an  admirer.” 
Doctor  Rose  examine<l  the  note.  His  face  assumed 
a  very  grave  expression.  'Then,  after  carelully 
studying  the  missive  for  some  minutes,  he  announced 
his  conviction  that  he  knew  the  handwriting.  He 
was  persuaded  the  letter  was  written  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Mr.  Howe.  The  company  were  greatly 
astounded.  Mrs.  Howe  was  so  much  alarmed  and 
affected  that  she  was  seized  with  a  fainting  fit. 
Upon  her  recovery,  however,  shortly  afterwards,  it 
was  resolved  that  she  should,  at  all  events,  attend 
the  projKjsed  appointment  in  company  with  Doctor 
Rose  and  his  wife,  and  the  other  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  then  present. 

On  the  following  evening,  therefore,  attended  by 
her  friends,  Mrs.  Howe  presented  herself  in  Bird¬ 
cage  Walk.  The  little  party  had  not  been  at  the 
appointed  place  more  than  five  minutes  when  a 
stranger  approached  them,  lifting  his  hat  and  bow¬ 
ing  politely.  He  was  at  once  recc^nized.  He  was 
certainly  Mr.  Howe.  He  embraced  his  wife,  offered 
her  his  arm,  walked  home  with  her,  and  the  reunited 
couple  lived  together  in  great  harmony  up  to  the 
day  of  Howe’s  death,  which  did  not  happen  until 
many  years  afterwards. 

What  had  he  been  doing?  where  had  he  been 
hidden  during  the  long  perio<l  of  separation  ? 

He  had,  it  appeared,  never  quitted  Lon<lon.  On 
his  abrupt  departure  from  Jermyn  Street  he  had  re¬ 
paired  to  an  obscure  lodging-house  in  a  small  street 
in  Westminster,  and  there  had  hired  a  room  at  the 
modest  rental  of  five  or  six  shillings  a  week. 
Changing  his  name  and  disguising  himself  in  a 
black  wig  —  for  he  was  a  man  of  fair  complexion  — 
he  had  remained  in  this  secret  retreat  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  absence  from  his  wile.  Fre¬ 


quenting  a  little  coffee-house  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  lodgings,  he  had  enjoyed  the  curious  pleasure  of 
reading  in  the  journals  the  progress  through  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  Act  which  his  wile  had  apphed  for  in 
order,  on  the  supposition  of  his  death,  to  obtain  a 
legal  settlement  of  his  affairs ;  yet  he  had  not  been 
tempted  even  then  to  reveal  the  fact  that  he  still 
existed. 

Further  than  this,  Howe  had  contrived  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  one  Mr.  Salt,  a  com-chandler, 
who  lived  in  Brewer  Street,  in  a  house  opposite  to 
that  occupied  by  Mrs.  Howe.  At  length  he  came  to 
be  on  such  friendly  terms  with  Salt,  that  he  usually 
dined  with  him  in  Brewer  Street  once  or  twice  a 
week.  From  the  windows  of  the  room  in  which 
they  dined,  it  was  not  difficult  to  look  into  Mrs. 
Howe’s  parlor,  where  she  generally  sat  and  received 
her  friends.  Salt,  who  all  the  time  believed  that 
his  guest  was  a  bachelor,  frequently  recommended 
him  to  pay  his  addresses  to  his  own  wife,  describing 
Mrs.  Howe  as  a  well-to-do  widow,  and  in  every  re¬ 
spect  a  suitable  match.  For  seven  years  before 
Howe  disclosed  himself  he  was  in  the  habit  of  at¬ 
tending  service  every  Sunday  at  St.  James’s  Church, 
and  from  his  seat  in  Mr.  Salt’s  pew  he  obtained  a 
view  of  his  wife,  though  he  could  not  easily  be  seen 
by  her. 

The  real  cause  of  his  most  extraordinary  conduct 
Howe  would  never  confess,  even  to  his  most  intimate 
friends.  Dr.  Rose  was  of  opinion  that  Howe  would 
never  have  returned  to  his  wife  at  all,  if  he  had  not 
been,  as  it  were,  starved  into  surrender  by  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  his  means.  It  was  supposed  that  he 
took  with  him,  on  his  leaving  Mrs.  Howe,  a  sum  of 
about  two  thousand  pounds  ;  and  that  living  in  a 
very  frugal  manner,  he  managed  to  subsist  upon  this 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  absence,  his  store  de¬ 
creasing  every  day  as  it  became  necessary  to  supply 
his  recurring  wants.  Earning  nothing,  as  his  purse 
shrank,  he  was  compelled  to  choose  between  starva¬ 
tion  and  return  to  his  wife.  He  chose  the  latter 
alternative,  after  a  struggle,  perhaps,  and  some  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  first  approach  of  privation.  Yet  at 
any  time  during  his  seventeen  years’  seclusion,  it 
had  been  open  to  him  to  quit  his  obscure  lodging 
and  solitary  life  in  Westminster,  and  share  the 
comparative  affluence  and  comfortable  home  of 
his  wife. 

There  is  no  hint  that  anything  like  incompatibil¬ 
ity  of  temper  had  been  the  cause  of  Howe’s  aban¬ 
donment  of  his  spouse  in  so  strange  a  way,  and  for 
so  protracted  a  period.  Reluctant  as  he  had  been  • 
to  return,  yet  that  step  once  taken  Howe  would  not 
appear  to  have  repented  it.  He  never  regarded 
Mrs.  Howe  as  a  shrew,  to  be  dreaded  and  avoided, 
but  much  rather  as  a  good  wife  to  be  cherished 
and  loved.  Doctor  King  relates  that  he  had  seen 
Howe  after  his  return  addressing  his  wife  quite 
in  the  language  of  a  young  bridegroom ;  and  the 
Doctor  had  been  assured  by  some  of  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends  of  the  married  couple,  that  the  hus¬ 
band  treated  his  spouse  during  the  remainder  of 
their  joint  lives  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  af¬ 
fection.  But,  of  course,  the  inquiry  is  inevitable, 
If  he  was  so  fond  of  her,  why  did  he  treat  her  so 
cruelly  ? 

Any  explanation  of  the  matter  can  only  be  of  a 
conjectural  kind.  It  is  possible  that  the  wife,  un¬ 
known  to  herself,  had  in  some  way  offended  or 
roused  the  jealousy  of  her  husband,  though  he  never 
afterwards  thought  it  worth  while  to  own  as  much, 
and  that  with  the  view  of  punishing  by  frightening 
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her,  he  first  schemed  to  absent  himself  for  a  short 
time  irtim  his  home.  The  plan  in  its  inception  was 
easy  enough,  but  how  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  was  another  and  a  more  difficult  matter 
to  manage,  because  his  return,  while  his  absence 
was  still  a  cause  of  uneasiness  and  surprise,  must 
necessarily  involve  explanation  or  justification  more 
or  less  explicit  and  complete.  He  kept  on  postpon¬ 
ing,  therefore,  his  return,  until  the  exhaustion  of 
his  resources  made  postponement  no  longer  possible. 
After  his  seventeen  years’  absence  he  must  have 
seemed  to  his  wife  very  much  in  the  light  of  a  stran¬ 
ger,  of  whom  it  was  not  easy  to  demand  explanation, 
simply  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  was  not  the  same 
to  her  as  a  husband  from  whom  she  had  recently 
been  parted.  She  had  become  resigned  and  recon¬ 
ciled  in  a  great  measure  to  his  disappearance,  and 
the  extent  of  her  surprise  at  his  return  would,  for  a 
time,  at  any  rate,  abrarb  every  other  feeling.  Yet, 
be  sure,  that  afterwards,  and  to  the  end  of  her  days, 
Mrs.  Howe,  —  if  she  shrunk  from  (questioning  him, — 
was  nevertheless  always  wondering  within  herself 
wh>’  her  husband  had  quitted  her. 

He  was  not  in  debt,  as  we  have  seen  ;  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  was  involved  in  any  trouble  of 
a  qiolitical  kind,  or  he  would  surely  have  quitted  the 
countrj'  or  hidden  himself  far  more  completely  from 
the  eyes  of  his  fellows.  Indeed,  day  after  day  he 
must  have  been  in  extreme  danger  of  his  secret  be¬ 
ing  discovered.  He  was  forever  haunting  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  in  which  his  wife  resided,  —  as  though  cu¬ 
rious  to  know  how  she  bore  his  absence,  —  how  she 
I  supported  her  widowed  condition  ;  whether,  by  her 
conduct  under  her  aflliction,  she  gave  proof  of  her 
worthiness  to  bear  his  name,  of  her  title  to  the  love 
he  had  once  ffelt,  or  professed  to  feel  for  her.  Yet, 
for  long  years,  Mrs.  Ilowe  endured  this  inspeetion,  — 
patiently  as  Penelope  :  her  Ulysses  contemplating 
her  the  while,  —  with  this  difference,  that  although 
disguised,  he  had  never  wandered.  He  had  been 
ab^nt  most  ingloriously,  —  hiding  himself,  for  no 
known  reason,  but  a  few  streets  off.  If  she  had 
beaten  him  well  on  his  return,  who  eould  have 
blamed  her  ?  Who  (except,  perhaps,  her  husband) 
would  not  have  foigiven  her  ?  He  had  been  guilty 
of  wanton  cruelty,  and  deserved  punishment  of  a 
condign  kind. 

Hawthorne  imagines  the  man  to  have  been  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  curious  selfishness,  rusting  in  his  inactive 
mind,  —  of  a  peculiar  sort  of  vanity,  of  a  disposition 
to  craft,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  his  going  away, 
had  seldom  produced  more  positive  effects  than  the 
keeping  of  petty  secrets  hardly  worth  revealing. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  many  people  much  en¬ 
amored  of  a  mystery  for  its  own  siike,  —  prone  to  set 
value  upon  a  secret  simply  because  it  is  a  secret,  and 
without  any  regard  to  its  intrinsic  worth  ;  just  as  the 
thieving  magpie  in  the  old  story  hid  the  silver  spoons, 
—  not  because  the  spoons  could  be  of  the  slightest 
use  to  it,  but  because  its  mischievous  propensities 
found  pleasure  in  hiding  away  all  sorts  of  things. 
Mr.  Howe  may  have  been  a  man  of  this  kind ;  it 
may  have  been  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him  to  reflect 
that  he  had  securely  hidden  himself  away  from  his 
wife  and  his  friends. 

It  may  be  that  the  man  was  slightly  mad.  Over- 
indulgence  in  a  crotchet  may  land  many  a  man  in 
an  absolute  craze.  And  those  who  are  addicted  to 
sowing  whims  should  be  counselled  to  take  heed 
lest,  as  a  consequence,  they  reap  manias.  Yet,  if 
Howe  was  mad,  there  was  certainly  method  in  his 
madness,  and  it  endured  for  seventeen  years. 
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CHAPTER  VI.  —  SCIENTIFIC  AND  ANTI()CARIAN. 

It  was  towards  evening  a  few  days  after,  and 
Cassie  was  feeding  the  chickens,  and  gazing  absently  [ 
at  her  father’s  retreating  back  as  be  passed  out  of  i 
the  farm-yard,  when  she  suddenly  heard  a  low 
whistle,  and  saw  Roland  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  cow-  j 
shed  opi^ite  eagerly  watching  her.  In  another  i 
moment  he  had  rushed  out  from  his  hiding-place,  ^ 
caught  hold  of  her,  drawn  her  in  among  the  stacks,  j 
and  was  kissing  her  behind  their  friendly  shelter. 

“  What  a  time  it  is  sin’  I  have  a  see’d  thee,”  said 
he ;  “  but  my  feyther  wouldna  let  me  stir,  —  he 
watches  me  like  a  cat  does  a  moos.  He  lets  me  go  |l 
a  bit,  and  then ’s  down  wi’  his  foot  on  me  happen  I 
go  a  gcKwl  yard  out  o’  th’  town.  I  shouldna  ha’  got 
here  to  year,  but  he  sent  me  wi’  a  message  to  Amos 
Young,  and  I  chanced  on  un  at  the  turn  o’  th’  road, 
and  so  nipped  up  the  nob.” 

“  My  feyther ’s  altogether  as  savage  wi’  thee  and 
thine,”  answered  she.  “  What  would  he  do  an  he 
were  to  see  thee  here  ?  He  says  thy  feyther  telled 
un  as  how  there  were  a  lass  wi’  money  down  to  her 
portion,  as  he  were  a  keepin’  on  wi’  a  long  sight  o’  j 
time  back  for  thee,”  said  Cassie,  liwking  shyly  and 
anxiously  into  his  face. 

Roland  whistled  incredulously.  “Idunnaknow 
o’  any  lass  as  is  a  waitin’  for  me,  but  I  know  the  lass 
as  I ’m  a  waitin’  for,”  he  went  on,  putting  his  arm  ! 
round  her.  i 

“  How  long  wilt  thou  wait,  dearie  ?  ”  said  she,  ‘ 
with  a  shy  smile.  “  Thou  ’st  not  a  good  one  at 
waiting  at  all,  I  take  it.  My  feyther’s  back  were 
scarce  turned  afore  thou  whistled.  —  an  he ’d  a  come  | 
back  where  would  we  ha’  been  ?  ” 

“  Dost  thou  wish  I  should  be  pleased  to  wait  for 
thee  ?  But  I ’d  bided  there  a  smattish  while  i’  th’ 
eowshed  afore  thou  seed’st  me ;  —  a  mortal  long 
while,”  he  repeated,  energetically. 

“  A  cock’s  stride,  as  folks  say,”  answered  she, 
laughing,  as  she  pointed  to  the  big  cock  who  Lad 
followed  them  among  the  cora-ricks.  “It  makes 
believe  as  it  takes  a  long  step,  and ’t  aint  nothink  at 
all !  I  take  it  thou  ’st  but  a  make-believe  too,  Ro¬ 
land,”  said  she,  fondly,  “  when  thou  say  ’st  an  thee  ’ll 
bide  any  time  for  me.  Thou  ’It  forget  me  afore  I 
shall  thee,  wi’  all  this  coil  o’  troubles.” 

It  took  so  long  for  Roland  to  rebut  these  calum¬ 
nies  and  to  prove  his  unalterable  faith,  that  the 
gloaming  fell,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  her  before 
the  subject  was  half  over. 

“  I  havena  said  half  o’  what  I ’d  a  got  to  tell  thee 
najfther,”  he  ended,  sorrowfully. 

There  was  a  light  in  Cassie’s  face  as  she  came  into 
the  house  that  told  only  too  plainly  what  had  been 
taking  place  outside.  Lydia  shook  her  head  lov¬ 
ingly  at  her. 

“  Thee  must  tell  un  not  to  come  again,  dearie. 
An  thee  feyther  finds  un  he  ’ll  be  that  mad  angry 
he  ’ll  half  kill  us  all.  Bid  Roland  bide  awhile,  till 
this  storm-time  be  overpast.  Mebbe  thee  aunt  will 
do  summut  for  him  whiles,  by  nows  and  thens.” 

As  Roland  came  out  of  the  farm-yard  gate,  with 
eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head  instead  of  in  front,  he 
fell  full  upon  old  Ashford,  who  had  returned  home 
earlier  than  usual.  The  height  to  which  the  un¬ 
tamed  passions  of  those  who  habitually  yield  to  them 
can  reach,  the  effect  of  irresponsible  power  and  un¬ 
checked  temper  in  secluded  places  where  public 
opinion  does  not  come,  is  something  terrible.  When 
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men  live  in  communities  they  are  forced  to  give  and 
take,  and  education  and  oivilization,  though  they  do 
not  do  much  for  us,  teach  us  at  least  to  restrain,  or 
at  the  worst  disguise  their  violence.  The  horror  in¬ 
spired  by  the  deeds  of  the  feudal  lords  in  France 
snow  to  what  this  sometimes  amounted.  The  wild- 
beast  state  of  fury  to  which  Henry  VIII.  was  said 
occasionally  to  have  been  roused,  has  few  modem 
equivalents ;  though  there  was  a  great  official  not 
long  ago  who  has  been  seen  to  sweep  the  table-cover 
of  a  drawing-room  on  to  the  floor,  breaking  and  de¬ 
stroying  its  miscellaneous  contents,  in  a  fit  of  rage, 
at  one  fell  swoop. 

Ashford’s  fury  was  fearful  to  witness.  After  vent¬ 
ing  his  passion  upon  Roland,  he  turned  into  the 
house,  knocking  down  the  chairs  as  he  passed,  up¬ 
setting  the  tea-table  in  his  blind  rage,  and  striking 
at  the  women,  who  slunk  terrified  away.  “  O,  mas¬ 
ter,  remember  the  baby,”  said  poor  Lydia,  pitifully, 
but  the  appeal  only  seemed  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame ; 
while  Roland,  who  felt  that  his  ill-timed  visit  was 
the  cause  of  all,  hovered  round  the  door,  not  dar¬ 
ing  to  go  in,  lest  it  should  aggravate  matters.  The 
noise  at  last  brought  up  German. 

“  Is  there  nowt  to  be  done  to  bring  him  out  ?  ” 
said  Roland,  seizing  him  by  the  arm  in  a  ^eat 
state  of  agitation.  ”  Hearken,  it ’s  all  one  as  if  he 
were  mad.” 

“  Turn  the  pigs  into  the  potatoes,  or  the  barley 
mead ’s  best,  —  it  ain’t  sheared  yet,”  said  German, 
readily.  “  I ’ve  ony  just  shut  to  the  gate.  Feyther 
left  it  open,  and  the  pigs  is  a’  in  the  lane  handy.” 
And  while  Roland  ran  off  to  make  good  the  fact, 
German  walked  in  at  the  door  and  said,  without 
raising  his  voice,  — 

“  Feyther,  the  pigs  is  in  the  barley  mead,  a  doin’ 
no  end  o’  damage,  and  I  canna  get  ’um  out  wi’  out 
you.” ' 

The  first  effect  of  the  inteiruption  was  only  to 
divert  the  stream  of  wrath  on  German’s  head ;  but 
in  a  few  minutes  the  old  man  hurried  off,  and  the 
excitement  and  fatigue  of  the  pig-hunt  created  such 
a  diversion,  that  when  he  came  back  out  of  breath 
it  was  just  possible  for  Lydia  to  make  him  under¬ 
stand  that  the  crime  should  not  happen  again, 
though  his  savage  ill-humor  for  the  rest  of  the  even¬ 
ing  made  all  communication  like  walking  on  live 
coals. 

The  next  day  he  was  “  down  ”  in  a  tremendous  fit 
of  rheumatic  gout.  Whether  the  fit  of  passion 
brought  on  illness,  or  the  illness  the  passion,  the  wo¬ 
men  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  his  temper  was  ter¬ 
rible  to  bear.  They  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with 
him,  when  one  evening  old  Nanny  the  carrier  came 
in  at  the  door.  Nanny  Elmes  was  an  important  in¬ 
stitution.  Outwardly  she  was  only  a  hale,  wiry 
little  old  woman,  who  carried  about  a  basket  con¬ 
taining  tapes,  buttons,  needles,  and  pins,  and  such 
small  ware  ;  but  in  fact  the  functions  of  post-office, 
electric  tele^aph,  railroad,  and  shop,  culminated  in 
her.  As  writing  was  a  rare  accomplishment,  com¬ 
munication  was  chiefly  verbal  in  the  district,  and 
generally  passed  through  Nanny,  who  never  forgot 
or  mistook  anything.  But  then  she  had  the  great 
advantage  of  not  being  able  to  read  and  write :  and 
what  says  Plato’?  “Write  nothing,  for  what  has 
once  been  written  is  sure  to  disappear  from  the 
memory.”  And  Mrs.  Elmes  (no  mean  authority) 
agreed  entirely  with  Plato,  and  always  held  up  to 
scorn  “  them  as  trusted  to  their  finner-ends  ithstead 
of  to  their  brains.”  I  wish  among  the  scores  of  es¬ 
says  on  the  “  advantages  of  education  ”  some  one 


would  write  on  the  evils  attached  to  reading  and 
writing:  how  memory  decays  and  independent 
thought  diminishes  under  its  baneful  influences. 
The  difficulties  and  expiense  of  writing  with  a  waxen 
tablet  and  a  style,  or  whatever  Mr.  Grote  may  set¬ 
tle  was  the  custom,  must  have  prevented  most 
Greeks  firom  infringing  Plato’s  precept;  and  the 
population  ^nerally  of  Athens  evidently  trusted  to 
talk  for  them  information,  and  memory  tor  its  reten¬ 
tion  :  yet  no  one  ever  denied  the  intelligence  and 
high  culture  of  that  sharp-witted  people.  Nanny 
Elmes  was  so  far  like  an  old  Greek  (a  Rhapsodist 
shall  we  say  ?)  that  her  memory  seemed  able  to  con¬ 
tain  anything  she  gave  it  to  keep,  and  that  she  went 
from  house  to  house,  always  welcome  to  her  bite 
and  sup,  and  a  warm  greeting  besides,  bearing  to 
all  who  chose,  in  a  poetical  though  not  perhaps  ex¬ 
actly  rhythmical  form,  the  news  of  the  district,  the 
“  hauls  fails  ”  of  the  community.  How  Tommy 
Young,  working  at  a  mine  of  his  own  sinking  in  the 
“  king’s  field  ”  *  of  the  mountain  opposite,  had 
smoked  out  Sammy  Goodale,  who  had  b^n  brought 
“  to  grass  ”  for  dead  ;  the  said  Tommy  having  sus¬ 
pected  Sammy  of  hitting  on  his  own  particular  vein 
of  lead  ore,  and  after  all  “  it  were  only  a  working 
of  the  old  man  ” ;  the  mysterious  miner  of  the  an¬ 
cient  times.  How  the  quarrymen  had  set  fire  to  a 
“  blast  ”  a  bit  too  soon,  and  poor  Willy,  who  was 
weakly,  would  surely  have  been  killed,  an  his  uncle 
bad  n’t  rushed  forward  and  dragged  him  out,  though 
his  own  leg  were  broken  by  a  big  stone.  And  these 
things  are  much  more  graphic  as  given  by  word  of 
mouth,  with  look  and  gesture,  than  in  cold  print. 
Nanny  was  also  esteemed  as  wise  in  all  ways,  there¬ 
fore  the  women  rejoiced  greatly  to  see  her. 

“  Eh,  Nanny,”  said  Lydia,  “  but  ye  ’re  welcome  as 
flowers  in  May  I  Where  ha’  ye  been  this  ever  so 
long  ?  Here ’s  the  master  so  bad  he  canna  hardly 
stir ;  wunnot  ye  think  o’  summat  to  do  him  good  ?  ” 

“  For  what  dunno  yo  try  a  charm.  Master  Ash¬ 
ford  ?  ”  said  old  Nanny,  setting  down  her  basket 
and  standing  with  arms  a-kimbo  in  a  determined 
way  opposite  him ;  “  they  ’re  fine  things  whiles.  I 
tried  one  when  my  Johnny  were  sick  with  th’  chin- 
[whooping]  cough,  as  they  telled  me  of.  He  were 
to  be  set  backards  of  a  donkey  and  to  ride  nine 
times  round  an  ash-tree,  and  a  did  un  a  deal  o’  good.” 

“  But  I  thowt  Johnny  died  o’  th’  chincough,”  said 
Lydia,  humbly  and  anxiously;  with  no  touch  of 
scorn,  but  an  earnest  desire  to  ascertain  her  facts 
before  she  entered  on  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
of  this  peculiar  mode  of  medicine. 

“  Ay,  he  died  for  sure,  but  they  said ’t  were  be¬ 
cause  I  couldna  get  the  ass  up  till  mebbe  a  week 
afore  he  were  taken.  Anyhow,  all  the  while  he 
were  ridin’  ’t  were  wonderful  how  quiet  the  cough 
were.” 

“  But  I  hanna  got  the  chincough,”  said  Ashford, 
sulkily. 

“  Nay,  but  there ’s  charms  and  charms.  Some 
folks  thinks  a  deal  o’  a  necklace  of  coins  fro’  the 
communion  money,  but  I  arena  much  for  that,” 
answered  Nanny,  who  was  a  stanch  Dissenter  with 
a  touch  of  pride.  “It  may  be  all  ve^  well  for 
Church  folk,  but  them  as  is  brought  up  i’  the  light 
o’  truth  don’ot  hold  by  such  ways.” 

“I  wonna  be  worrited  nayther  by  physics  nor 
charms,”  growled  the  old  man,  do^edly.  “  Where 
hae  ye  bin  to  all  this  while  ’?  tell  me  summat.” 


*  King's  field  is  ground  where  erery  man  may  dig  a  mine  at  hif 
pleasure,  without  any  appeal  from  the  miserable  proprietor  of  the 
upper  soil. 
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“  I ’ve  been  up  i’  th’  Dales  to  Stoney  Tracey.  I 
alios  goes  there  by  nows  and  thens.  Flour’s  up 
again,  1  heerd  say,”  said  Nanny,  as  the  boy  German 
came  in  with  a  sack  on  his  head ;  “  sure  it ’s  an  un¬ 
common  price.  Ye  mun  tak’  heed  to  the  Hobb- 
thursts.” 

“  What ’s  them  ?  ”  inquired  German,  with  much 
interest,  as  he  came  up  behind  her,  hoping  for  a 
“  tale,”  while  Cassandra  turned  round  from  washing 
her  pans  to  hear ;  and  even  Lydia  paused  in  her 
spinning  to  listen. 

Hast  thee  niver  heerd,”  said  the  old  woman,  “  o’ 
the  big  boggat  as  robs  the  mills  up  i’  th’  Dales,  for 
a’  the  doors  be  safe  locked  ?  ” 

**  And  how  does  he  get  in  ?  ”  asked  the  boy,  with 
round  open  eyes  peering  eagerly  into  the  old  woman’s 
face. 

“  They  say  giant  Hobb  hath  ever  a  little  nn  along¬ 
side  o’  him,  a  dwarf  like,  as  he  puts  through  the 
window  o’  th’  mill  to  tak’  the  meal.  And  the  butter, 
too,  ain’t  safe;  but  how  that  mid  be  I  canna  say, 
for  they  ’re  all  ’frmd  to  look  out  when  he  comes.” 

“  Nay,”  said  old  Ashford,  “  I  wunna  ha’  my  lad 
tolled  such  a  pack  o’  nonsense  tales  a’  thattens,  a 
kippin’  him  frae  his  work.  There  ain’t  no  such 
things  in  nature,  not  a  bit  And  the  Hobb  niver 
was  snowed  to  come  beyont  the  Dale,”  he  added, 
conclusively  in  authority  if  not  in  reasoning. 

“  Well,”  replied  the  woman,  anyhow  there ’s 
Squire  Rivers  been  a  pokin’  and  a  diggin’  into 
things  as  he ’d  better  leave  alone.  I  doubt  the  Hobb 
will  De  arter  Ats  meal  anyways.  He ’s  been  into  the 
cavern  as  they  ca’  Ludchurch,  and  t’other  hole, 
where  the  Hobb  has  his  lodging  they  alius  say.” 

“  Dear  heart,  what  fools  there  do  be  in  th’  world,” 
smd  Ashford,  oracularly.  “  There  were  a  queer 
little  fella  wi’  spectacles  on ’s  nose,  as  corned  here 
speerin’  questions  up  and  down,  mebbe  a  twelve- 
month  back.  ‘  And  what ’s  them  figures  upo’  th’ 
house  ?  ’  says  he.  ‘  I  dunna  know,’  says  I.  ‘  1  beant 
bookleamed  ’  —  short  like,  to  ha’  done  wi’  un. 
‘  And  how  do  ye  ca’  this,  and  what  do  ye  ca’ t’  other  ?  ’ 
he  goes  on,  none  daunted.  ‘  And  what ’s  the  name 
o’  yon  little  hill  nigh  there  ?  ’  ‘  Lose  Hill,’  says  I. 
‘  And  that  other  t’  other  ?  ’ 

“  Ah,  that  ’ll  be  Win  Hill  he ’d  mean,”  said  Nan¬ 
ny,  much  interested. 

“  ‘  Yes,’  says  he.  ‘  I ’ve  a  heerd  tell  o’  that. 
There  were  a  big  battle  here  atwixt  the  Danes  and 
them  as  were  o’  th’  country-side.  And  an  this  be 
Lose  Hill,  where  were  the  folks  buried  as  were 
killed  1’  th’  fight  ?  What ’s  yon  mound  ?  ’  he  says, 
peering  wi’  his  head  o’  one  side,  and  his  sharp  eyes 
and  barnacles.  ‘  What,  thattens  ?  do  ye  mean  Diid- 
dun’s  Mead?’  says  I.  ‘That’s  it,’  he  goes  on. 
‘  Dead  Man’s  Mead  ’  (as  if  he  know’d  a  deal  more 
o’  it  nor  I,  as  had  lived  on  it  man  and  boy  all  my 
days).  ‘  Ha’  ye  never  digged  nor  found  anything  i’ 
th’  “  lowe  ?  ”  ’  ‘  What  would  there  be  ?  Gold, 

man  ?  ’  I  cum  down  sharp  on  ’im.  ‘  Nay,  friend, 
nowt  but  dead  men’s  bones,,  and  pikeheads,  and 
cracke<l  jugs,  mebbe,’  ”  he  says. 

“  And  what  for  should  ye  fash  yersen  wi’  thattens, 
I  wonder  ?  ”  put  in  Nanny. 

“Well  and  that’s  just  what  I  says  to  un.  ‘I 
want  na  bones,  nor  cracked  jugs  ;  there ’s  eneuch 
o’  them,  and  porringers  too,  i’  th’  house,  wi’  a’  the 
lads  and  lasses  break  !  ’  Wi’  that  he  laughed  right 
out,  —  ye  could  ha’  heerd  him  right  over  the  hid. 
*  Mebbe  ye  ’r  in  the  right  there,  my  man ;  they 
would  n’t  be  o’  much  account  to  you !’  and  a  looked 
so  queer  out  o’  his  eyes ;  and  1  heerd  arter  as  it 


mun  ha’  been  Squire  Rivers  from  that  side  country ! 
Well-a-day,  what  maggots  them  quality  does  tak’  up 
wi’ ;  cos  they  has  n’t  nowt  else  to  do  I  take  it !  But 
if  I ’d  ha’  know’d  it  were  the  old  squire  I  wouldna 
ha’  made  so  free.” 

“  Well,  ye ’d  the  best  on  him  about  the  jugs,  any¬ 
how,”  said  Nanny,  cheerfully. 

“  Ay,  that  had  I ;  had  n’t  I  ?  ”  repeated  the  old 
man,  much  pleased.  “  I  tuk  the  change  out  on  him 
there.  I  did.” 

After  all,  Nanny  Aarf  brought  a  charm  with  her, 
and  approved  herself  a  good  leech.  Ashford  im- 

firoved  from  that  time.  She  had  amused  him,  and 
istened  to  and  admired  him,  two  of  the  best  seda¬ 
tives  known  in  any  pharmacopceia. 


CHAPTER  VII. — FERN-COTTINO  ON  THE  DRUID  S  RILL. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  late  in  October  about  a 
month  after.  “  German,”  said  his  father,  coming 
wearily  into  the  house,  “  we  mun  ha’  more  bracken 
cut  for  fodder  down  i’  th’  Parson’s  l.rf)t.  Ye  mun  go 
down  to-day,  or  it  ’ll  be  too  wet.  I  do  b’leeve  there 
ain ’t  the  kip  o’  a  single  heifer  upo’  the  whole  lot. 
I  mun  get  what  I  can  out  of  it  I  were  a  fool  to 
promise  thretty  shillin’  a  year  for ’t,  —  the  meres- 
men  said  as  how  it  werena  much  above  three  acre. 
The  old  mare  can  git  with  the  cart  as  far  as  the 
gate.  I  canna  go,  and  Cassie ’d  better  go  i’  th’ 
stead  to  help  thee.” 

German  knew  that  it  was  much  too  late  in  the 
season  for  cutting  bracken,  but  nothing  was  ever 
done  in  time  at  Stone  Edge  ;  and  he  and  his  sister 
took  their  sickles  in  silence  and  went  down  as  they 
were  desired.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could  be  less  re¬ 
munerative  or  more  beautiful  than  the  ground  in 
question.  It  lay  some  distance  irom  the  farm,  where 
the  shelter  of  the  warmer  valley  began.  The  steep 
hillsido  was  clothed  with  sweeps  of  wood,  amongst 
which  the  gray  piles  of  rock  appeared  ;  the  soil  was 
so  shallow  indeed,  and  so  broken  with  stones,  that 
one  wondered  how  the  tall  trees  found  nourishment 
of  any  kind.  Here  and  there  were  open  spaces  cov¬ 
ered  with  heather  and  bracken,  which  in  this  autumn 
time  had  ripened  to  a  russet  brown,  diversified  with 
brilliant  yellow  and  green  patches  of  rushy  grass, 
rich  in  color  beyoncl  description.  Slender  white 
birch-stems  and  pendant  mountain-ash  hung  with  a 
wreath  of  scarlet  berries,  grew  in  groups  here  and 
there.  A  strip  of  this  unprofitable  beauty  had  been 
allotted  to  the  parson  in  some  primitive  distribution 
of  the  unenclosed  soil ;  and  a  scraggy  heifer  or  two 
belonging  to  Ashford  now  gained  a  scanty  living  on 
it,  with  an  immense  amount  of  toil.  It  was  chiefly 
valuable  to  him  for  the  fern,  which  saved  straw,  and 
German  always  rather  enjoyed  the  expedition. 
Any  change  is  pleasant  to  a  boy,  even  to  a  hillside 
a  mile  off;  and  he  drove  his  old  mare  down  the  hill 
with  his  sister  by  his  side,  shaken  to  pieces,  but  both 
very  merry.  German  unharnessed  the  mare  and 
tied  her  up,  and  Cassie  wandered  on  with  her  sickle 
in  hand.  Over  all  passed  the  shadows  of  the  great 
fleecy  clouds  overhead,  which  sailed  across  the  blue 
sky,  throwing  a  changing  shade  here  and  there  over 
the  woods  and  hills,  making  the  sunlit  portions  still 
more  lovely  in  their  autumn  dress.  Presently  she 
thought  she  heard  voices  in  the  little  grassy  lane, 
which  ran  on  the  other  side  of  the  small  stream  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  she  leaned  against  the 
ruineil  wall,  overspread  with  ivy  and  beautiful 
creeping  plants,  and  hidden  in  a  covert  of  honey- 
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suckle  and  fern.  Presently  three  men  came  out  of 
a  field  on  the  other  side  of  the  lane.  Joshua  was 
warmly  debating  the  value  of  a  horse,  which  he  had 
just  been  trying,  with  its  master,  the  miller. 

“  1  tell  ye  the  nag ’s  ten  year  old  an  she ’s  a  day. 
She  ayn’t  worth  five  pounds,”  shouted  he. 

“  She 's  worth  more  nor  any  horse  you  ever  had,” 
retorted  the  miller.  “  You  might  ride  her  to  Youl- 
clilfe  without  her  turning  a  hair.” 

'Roland,  little  interested,  stood  holding  his  father’s 
horse  and  his  own,  and  looking  sadly  up  the  valley 
which  led  to  Stone  Edge,  —  so  intently,  that  Cassie 
felt  sure  he  would  miss  seeing  her,  and  yet  by  mov¬ 
ing  she  was  afraid  of  drawing  his  father’s  attention. 
At  last  his  eyes  caught  sight  of  German  in  the  fern 
high  up  on  the  hill,  and  came  eagerly  down  in  search 
of  her.  There  was  a  small  close,  and  tolerably 
wide  brook,  and  the  wall  on  the  bank  between 
them,  across  which  they  stood  looking  at  each  other. 
His  father  and  the  miller  went  on  gi-sticulating  and 
arguing  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  him,  screaming, 
swearing,  appealing,  defending,  while  Roland,  half 
hidden  by  the  horses,  gazed  across  the  intervening 
space,  and  sadly  said  most  eloquent  things  in  that 
unvoiced  conversation ;  and  Cassie  from  her  covert, 
masked  by  fern,  under  the  changing  shadows  of  the 
birch  and  mountain-ash,  answered  him  again  in  the 
same  language.  At  length  Joshua,  in  the  necessary 
passion,  all  in  the  way  of  business,  turned  suddenly 
round,  seized  his  horse’s  bridle  out  of  bis  son’s  hand, 
and  rode  off,  saying,  “  Come,  Roland,  I  ’ll  none 
waste  my  time  with  such  roundings.” 

He  was  very  sharp-t^yed  was  Joshua,  but  a  bar¬ 
gain  is  a  bargain  and  an  absorbing  occupation,  and 
he  was  watching  the  changes  on  the  miller’s  face, 
not  the  unprofitable  quivering  of  mountain-ashes. 
Luckily  the  miller’s  last  words  were  long.  “  We  ’ll 
halve  the  difference.  You  ’ll  think  of  it  again,”  was 
thrown  backward  and  forward  fiercely.  Roland 
could  not  leave  Cassie  thus  without  a  word.  He 
took  his  chance,  passed  his  horse’s  bridle  under  a 
stone  on  the  wall,  vaulted  it,  leaped  at  the  brook, 
stumbled  on  the  muddy  bank  and  slipped  with  one 
leg  into  the  water,  sprang  up  the  other  side,  and 
seized  her  by  the  hands  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
as  he  clung  on  to  the  wall. 

“  O,  Roland !  ”  said  she,  bending  down  from  her 
high  estate,  and  looking  like  a  Druid  priestess  with 
her  sickle  under  the  oak-tree.  “  Thee  father  will 
be  just  right  down  mad.  Go  off,  my  lad.  Lvddy 
bid  me  tell  you  thou  mustna  come  again  till  thy 
feyther  and  mine  agree.” 

He  had  no  time  for  remonstrances.  In  another 
moment  he  had  cleared  the  stream  and  the  wall 
again,  had  leapt  on  his  horse  and  followed  his  father, 
3arefiilly  riding  on  the  off-side  of  him  to  conceal  his 
wet  leg.  Joshua  was  in  high  glee  at  getting  the 
tob  a  few  shillings  cheaper  than  it  was  worth,  and 
chatted  on  cheerfully  to  his  son  without  perceiving 
his  preoccupation.  Caf>sie  stood  listening  to  the 
sharp  sound  of  the  horses’  tread  on  the  limestone 
which  followe<l  the  unseen  line  of  road  far  down  the 
valley,  till  at  a  bend  in  the  hillside  it  stopped  sud¬ 
denly,  when  she  turned  round  with  a  sigh. 

“  Well,  I  niverl”  said  German,  laughing,  behind 
her,  “  And  that  sharp  un,  Joshuay,  not  to  see  a 
mossel  o’  it  right  under  his  very  nose !  We  shanna 
get  much  bracken  tho’  at  this  rate.  Thee  mun  help 
me  to  stack  what  I ’ve  got  intil  th’  cart,  or  we  shanna 
get  home  to-night.” 

The  winter  passed  on  and  they  never  met  again, 


while  neither  German  nor  Cassie  were  suffered  to 
go  down  to  their  uncle’s  at  Youlcliffe. 

One  market-day,  however,  the  old  man’s  rheu¬ 
matics  were  so  bad  that  he  summoned  German  to 
take  the  old  mare  and  go  down  with  a  sample  of 
oats  in  his  stead. 

“  And  I  shall  go  and  see  my  aunt,”  said  the  boy, 
stoutly.  His  father  was  grunting  a  refusal,  but 
Lydia  interposed,  and  his  wrath  was  diverted  on 
her  devoted  head. 

“  Feyther  keeps  her  there  argufying  an  it  were 
her  faidt  he ’s  got  a  rick  in ’s  back,”  said  German  to 
his  sister,  who  came  with  him  to  the  door. 

“  Here ’s  the  kitling  as  she  axed  me  for  a  long 
time  back.  How  wilt  thou  carry  it?”  answered 
she. 

“  Gie  it  me  in  here,”  said  German,  opening  his 
waistcoat,  and  the  kitten  was  dropped  into  rather 
dangerous  proximity  to  his  skin,  but  apparently 
quite  satisfi^  with  its  situation. 

“  Thou  ’st  main  good,  lad,  to  dumb  beasts,”  ob¬ 
served  Lydia,  admiringly,  who  had  come  up. 
“  ’T  ain’t  a  many  as  ’ud  dare  to  ha’  a  cat’s  claws  so 
nigh  their  flesh.” 

“  See  Roland  an  thee  canst,  lad,  and  bring  me 
word  o’  him,”  whispered  Cassie  in  her  brother’s  ear, 
as  he  mounted  the  long-legged  beast  with  his  bur¬ 
den  before  him. 

“  And  get  me  twal  shirt-button,”  cried  Lydia,  as 
he  rode  away. 

Having  arrived  at  Youlcliffe,  put  up  his  horse, 
and  done  his  business,  without  seeing  any  signs  of 
Roland,  he  betook  himself  to  his  aunt’s,  whom  he 
found  sitting  jovial,  cheerful,  and  red  with  heat, 
near  a  tremendous  fire  on  a  very  hot  day.  In  the 
abundance  of  coal  in  that  district,  it  is  thought  bad 
manners  and  hospitality  ever  to  let  down  the  fire, 
however  much  suffering  it  may  entail  on  onfe’s  self 
and  one’s  friends. 

“Well,  German,”  said  she,  “and  I’m  very  glad 
to  see  yer.  Yes,  I ’m  purely,  thank  ye,  only  I  canna 
get  shut  o’  the  pean  in  my  yead.  By  times  it’s 
enough  to  drive  a  dog  mad.” 

“  I ’ve  a  brought  the  kitling,  aunt,  and  it ’s  a 
black  one  Cassie  bid  me  say  she  had  a  chose,”  said 
he,  as  he  drew  forth  the  little  woolly  bundle  and  set 
it  on  a  chair,  where  it  stretched  itself  after  its  close 
packing,  and  contemplated  existence  in  a  grand 
way  very  deliberately. 

“  Dear  heart  alive,  but  it ’s  a  pretty  un  1  'They 
tell  me  it’s  good  luck  to  bring  a  black  cat  to  a 
house,  but  I  dunna  set  great  store  by  a’  them  things 
folks  says.” 

“  Thou  ’It  be  fine  and  hungry,  lad,”  said  his 
uncle.  “  You  young  uns  can  eat  your  bellyful  a 
many  times  over  i’  th’  day.  Thou  ’st  nigh  clemmed, 
I  take  it.  The  air ’s  very  strong  and  healthful  at 
Stone  Edge.” 

■“  Here ’s  wheaten  bread  and  cheese,”  said  the  old 
woman,  “  while  I  warm  the  bacon  and  broad  beans 
left  frae  our  dinner ;  there ’s  nobbut  a  bilin’  o’  ’em 
left,  I  take  it.  Anil  how ’s  Cassie  ?  ”  she  inquired, 
standing  over  the  boy  and  hospitably  heaping  the 
food  on  his  plate.  “  I  take  it  as  very  hard  as  I 
canna  see  her.  One’s  own  niece  is  a  deal  more  to 
one  nor  one’s  husband’s ;  leastwise  when  hur ’s  like 
Martha  Savage.” 

“  Thee  niver  canst  abide  Martha,  my  missis,” 
said  old  Nathan,  smiling. 

“  She ’ve  a  tongue  like  a  nutmeg  grater,  and 
she ’s  as  sharp  as  a  ferret.” 

“  There  ain’t  a  mossel  o’  harm  in  her,”  answered 
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her  husband ;  “  but  she  do  talk,  there 's  no  denying 


that' 

“  Talk  !  ”  replied  Mrs.  Broom,  energetically. 

“  She ’d  talk  a  horse’s  leg  off !  And  she  were  the 
ugliest  baby  as  ever  I  set  eyes  on,”  continued  the 
I  ^  woman,  in  this  rather  miscellaneous  catalogue 
I  of  Mrs.  Martha’s  crimes. 

I  “  ‘  Fou’  in  the  cradle,  fair  in  the  saddle,’  they 
>  say,  you  know,”  said  Nathan,  laughing. 

I  “  Nay,  there  ye  ’re  quite  out,”  answered  his  wife, 

I  triumphantly ;  “  that  saddle  wunna  fit,  for  she  ain’t 
I  fair,  and  she ’s  never  been  upo’  a  horse’s  back  in  her 
5  bom  daj’s :  but  thou  lovest  them  proverbs  so  as 
j  thou  ’It  fit  ’um  upo’  a’  heads.” 

I  German  meantime  was  doing  full  justice  even  to 
his  aunt’s  Benjamin  portion  of  food ;  his  mouth  had 
hitherto  been  too  busy  for  talk,  but  there  is  an  end 
even  to  a  boy’s  appetite. 

“  Thank  yer  kindly,  aunt,  I ’m  fhll,”  he  smd  at 
last,  in  answer  to  her  renewed  entreaties  to  eat,  as 
he  rose. 

“  And  how ’s  yer  father  ?  ”  she  began.  “  He 's 
very  nasty-tempered.  I ’ve  no  patience  wi’  him  for ’s 
ways.  His  head ’s  as  full  o’  maggots  [fancies]  as  an 
egg  is  o’  meat.” 

“  Hush,  wife,”  said  Nathan,  who  took  the  side  of 
the  authorities.  “  Ye  mustna  ^ay  that  afore  his  son. 
He ’s  a  bit  westy  by  times  is  Ashford,  that ’s  a’.  By  ’r 
Lady,  is  it !  ”  —  (the  curious  old  Catholic  oath  of  the 
district).* 

“  What,  when  he  keeps  Cassie  mewed  up  wi’  his 
I  tantrams,  and  won’t  so  much  as  let  her  own  aunt 
!  ha’  the  view  on  her !  And  here ’s  my  own  sister’s 

1  son  as  I  ha’  hardly  set  eyes  on  sin’  he  were  growed 

up !  ” 

“  Besides,”  said  Nathan  the  wise,  “  correction ’s 
good  for  childer.”  And  he  went  on  chanting,  in  a 
grave,  sonorous  voice,  — 

“  Solomon  Baid,  in  accents  mild. 

Spare  the  rod  and  spile  the  child  ; 

^  they  man  or  be  they  maid, 

Whip  them  and  whallop  them,  Solomon  said!  ** 

“  I  dunna  see  as  man  or  maid  either ’s  the  better 
for  cuttin’  in  to,”  answered  German,  meditatively,  as 
he  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  a  stick-head  which  he 
was  making  for  his  uncle  with  his  beloved  new  knife. 
“  I  mn’t  a  bit  of  wood,  as  he  should  carve  me  into 
I  what  fashion,  he  fancies.  Here ’s  yer  stick,  uncle, 

I  and  long  health  to  use  it,  and  I  wish  I  was  where 
the  stick  will  be,  —  along  with  yer.” 

“  Thank  ye  kindly,  my  lad,  and  the  same  to  you, 
j  and  dunna  ye  be  in  too  great  a  haste  wi’  your  life. 

1  There  be  a  deal  o’  pride  i’  th’  world  wants  felling.” 
“I  bean’t  a  learnin’  nothin’;  it’s  just  muddlin’ 
and  milkin’  and  wabblin’  i’  th’  mud  arter  plough-tail. 
I ’m  like  the  little  donkeys  i’  th’  lane,  I  canna  addle 
[earn]  naught.”  The  burgher  blood  from  his  mother 
was  stirring  curiously  in  the  lad.  “  Roland  would 
ha’  learnt  me  to  write  and  cipher,  but  feyther 
would  n’  let  me  nigh  him.  Well,  good  by,  uncle. 

I  I  must  go ;  the  minits  runs  as  fast  as  rats  down 
here.”  ' 

“  I  want  ye  for  to  go  to  Amos  Young’s,  up  your 
way,  German,”  shouted  his  aunt  after  him,  “  and  get 
me  some  pills.  My  inside ’s  very  tickle  for  to  fettle, 

i*  and  I  mun  hae  ’em  from  him.” 

“  I  ’ll  go  and  welcome ;  but  I  did  n’t  know  as  he ’d 
a  knowed  owt  o’  doctoring,”  answered  her  nephew. 

“  No,  but  he ’s  a  very  pious  man,”  said  Mrs.  Broom, 
convincedly. 


As  he  went  out  of  the  door  he  fell  upon  Roland, 
rushing  eagerly  after  him.  “  I  can  see  Stone  Edge 
from  Win  Hill  above  our  close,”  said  he,  “  for  all 
there ’s  two  dales  and  three  shoulders  o’  the  hill  be¬ 
twixt  us.  Tell  Cassie  if  she ’d  go  up  to  ‘  the  Stones  ’ 
wi’  you,  and  make  a  fire  o’  weeds,  I  should  see  the 
white  smoke  plain,  and  take  it  as  a  sign  she  ha  ’n’t 
forgotten  me.  Tell  her  I  shall  go  up  every  evening 
till  I  see  it.” 

With  which  injunctions  German  rode  home : 
prices  for  his  father,  buttons  for  his  mother,  and  this 
primitive  love-token  for  his  sister. 

Stone  Edge  overlooked  the  whole  country'.  In 
one  direction  the  Dale  stretched  far  up  to  the  purple 
moors  in  a  pale  distance.  About  it  the  mountains 
were  tumbled  into  an  extraordinary  variety  of  peaks 
and  shoulders,  with  precipitous  valleys  huddled  in 
between,  while  beyond  the  long  slow  ugly  ascent 
which  lay  behind  rose  other  hills  and  valleys  far  and 
dim.  On  the  extreme  summit  stood  the  stones  of 
some  great  Drujdical  work,  remnants  of  forgotten 
worship.  Two  great  uprights  still  remained,  and  a 
rocking-stone.  They  must  have  been  a  most  poetic- 
minded  priesthood :  their  temples  are  placed  in  the 
finest  situations  for  effect  of  natural  scenery  that 
ean  be  chosen.  Stonehenge,  with  its  almost  illimit¬ 
able  horizon  of  plain,  with  something  of  the  same 
grandeur  as  the  sea,  the  Cornish  roeking-stone  on 
its  stem  granite  precipices,  within  hearing  of  the 
neveivresting  dash  of  waves,  the  Northern  remains, 
are  each  perfect  in  its  kind. 

The  Etlge  must  have  been  seen  far  and  near,  and 
the  signal-fires  —  which  were  no  mean  substitute  for 
telegraphs  —  eould  have  been  transmitted  from  such 
a  centre  with  almost  electric  rapidity.  Still,  there 
were  other  hills  near,  apparently  as  good  for  this 
purpose,  and  nothing  but  the  keenest  sense  of  the 
majesty  and  grandeur  which  such  a  position  would 
add  to  their  ceremonies,  could  have  induced  men  in 
those  pathless  mountains  to  spend  so  much  labor  as 
was  required  to  raise  such  vast  stones  on  such  a  spot, 
—  the  worship  of  the  beauty  of  Nature,  which  we 
are  now  taught  to  think  came  into  the  world  only 
with  and  since  good  roads  and  “  convenient  post- 
chaises  ”  gave  people  leisure  to  look  about.  No 
doubt  it  was  a  different  feeling  from  what  prompts 
a  young  lady  to  put  her  head  languidly  out  of  a 
carriage- window  and  say,  “  Look,  papa,  what  a  pretty 
mountain !  ” 

The  old  Druid  probably  believed  in  his  everlast¬ 
ing  hills  with  a  deep  reverence  mixed  with  fear. 
The  earth-god  had  been  at  strange  work  in  his  wrath 
here,  he  probably  thought ;  and  those  scarred  cliffs 
and  rifted  mountains  were  no  pastime  for  a  smoking, 
flirting,  noisy,  draggled  pleasure-train  as  now  ;  but 
the  signs  of  an  offended  God,  propitiated  probably 
by  some  fearful  rites  on  that  solitary  peak  of  “  earth- 
o’ergazing  mountains.”  And  there  the  young  girl 
went  up  the  next  day  and  lit  her  signal-fire.  The 
thin  blue  smoke  curled  outwards  and  away,  and 
seemed  to  bear  her  thoughts  with  it.  Even  such 
communication,  however,  was  a  comfort  to  her,  as 
she  watched  dreamily  the  answering  beacon  from 
the  other  hill. 


WHAT  TOM  MAXWELL  DID. 

“  Who  was  that  young  fellow  who  seemed  to  be 
rather  epris  with  your  rector’s  pretty  daughter  ?  ” 
said  I  to  my  friend  Marcus  Jermyn,  as  I  tore  off  my 
white  tie,  flung  my  dress-boots  into  a  corner,  and 
prepared  to  settle  myself  down  comfortably  to  a 
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pipe  and  a  chat  in  his  cose^  smoking>room,  after  a 
dinner  party  which  he  had  given  to  some  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  mi^nates. 

“  What !  Tom  ^Maxwell,  d’  you  mean  ?  —  the 
youngster  who  sat  opposite  to  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  I ;  “  there  was  something  about  his 
appearance  I  rather  liked.  Who  is  he  V  ” 

“  He ’s  a  deuced  plucky  fellow,  I  can  tell  you,” 
said  Jermyn.  “  Why,  did  you  never  hear  what 
Tom  Maxwell  did  last  winter  ?  —  it  was  in  all  the 
papers.” 

“  Not  I,”  said  I.  “  I  was  in  New  York,  you  know, 
and  missed  a  good  deal  of  English  news.” 

“  Well,  look  here,  old  fellow  ;  just  get  into  that 
shooting-jacket,  and  brew  yourself  what  you  like, 
and  I  '11  tell  you  the  story.  You  know,  in  old  times 
I  was  rather  fond  of  a  yarn.” 

Jermyn  and  I  had  been  at  Oxford  together  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  before,  and  had  kept  up  the 
friendship  which  we  formed  there.  Since  I  had  last 
seen  him  he  had  succeeded  to  his  father’s  property 
at  Coxton,  a  pretty  village  on  the  east  coast,  and 
had  settled  down,  very  comfortably,  to  the  ordinary 
routine  of  a  country  gentleman’s  life.  I  had  been 
roaming  all  over  the  world,  partly  on  business  and 
partly  on  pleasure,  and  having  a  few  weeks  before 
returned  from  a  lengthened  tour  in  the  United 
States,  I  had  run  against  Jermyn  in  the  Strand, 
and  he  had  then  made  me  promise  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  him  at  Christmas.  Consequently,  I  found 
myself  at  the  end  of  Christmas  week,  in  his  comfort¬ 
able  country-house ;  and  what  with  two  or  three 
dinner  parties,  a  carpet-dance,  and  a  servants’  ball, 
had  rather  a  jolly  time  of  it.  I  was  to  leave  the 
next  day  for  London,  and  Jermyn  had  given  a  din¬ 
ner  party  in  my  honor,  to  some  of  his  most  intimate 
neighbors.  They  having  departed,  Mrs.  Jermyn 
had  given  Marcus  leave  of  absence  at  my  particular 
request,  and  we  had  determined  to  pass  a  pleasant 
hour  or  two  in  talking  over  old  times,  and  compar¬ 
ing  notes  as  to  how  the  world  had  treated  us  both  since 
we  were  a  couple  of  thoughtless  undergraduates. 

“What  will  you  drink,  Fred?”  said  .Termyn. 
“  Brandy  ?  Try  the  whiskey.  It ’s  rather  a  special 
good  thing,  —  a  present  from  old  McBride,  whom 
you  ’ll  remember.  However,  just  as  you  like,  only 
fill  up  and  begin.  Well,”  continued  he,  “you’d 
like  to  hear  what  Tom  Maxwell  did  ;  but  first  you 
ought  to  know  something  about  him.  He ’s  a  pupil 
of  old  Sawyer,  the  vicar  of  Middleham,  a  village 
about  a  mile  from  here.  Sawyer,  who  has  a  good 
deal  in  that  ancient  brain  of  his,  but  very  little  in 
his  pocket,  adds  to  the  some  hundred  and  fifty  per 
annum,  which  he  draws  from  Middleham  tithe-pay¬ 
ers,  by  taking  a  pupil  or  two ;  and  a  confounded 
nuisance  they  have  been  on  one  or  two  occasions,  I 
can  tell  you.  Talk  of  poachers,  why  that  young 
scamp,  Edwin  Milborough,  ason  of  Lord  Milborough, 
played  the  dickens  with  my  pheasants  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  and  finished  off  by  shooting  at  my  keep¬ 
er.  Luckily,  it  was  a  long  shot,  and  it  did  n’t  hurt 
him,  but  Sawyer  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  that 
sort  of  thing  would  n’t  do,  and  so  the  Honorable 
Edwin  was  sent  home,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
neighborhood.  Since  then  the  pupils  have  been 
pretty  fair,  and  I  think  young  Maxwell  is  one  of  the 
nest.  He  came  to  Sawyer  about  eighteen  months 
since,  and,  as  he  is  a  veiy  quiet,  reading  youngster, 
and  never  gets  into  mischief,  he ’s  rather  a  favorite 
among  the  matrons  of  the  neighborhood,  and  also, 
since  the  event  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of,  among  the 
girb.  I  should  mention  that  there  is  no  society  what¬ 


ever  in  Middleham,  so  that  Coxton  sees  as  much  as 
it  does  of  Sawyer’s  pupib,  and  in  fact  they  are  tame 
about  the  place,  and  have  the  run  of  all  the  houses. 
At  the  time  Maxwell  came  to  Sawyer,  he  had  but 
one  other  pupil,  a  tall  young  fellow  called  Denton, 
most  abominably  conceited,  and  no  favorite  with  us. 

I  don’t  know  what  Denton  did,  except  dawdle  about 
and  gossip,  for  he  had  as  genuine  a  liking  for  scandal 
as  any  old  woman  in  the  place.  Somehow  or  other 
he  gave  us  all  a  general  impression  that  the  new 
pupil,  Maxwell,  was  a  regular  milksop,  fresh  from 
his  mother’s  apron-string,  and  up  to  none  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  pursuits  of  other  youths.  Seeing  the  samples 
we  had  already  bad,  this  was  good  news  for  us 
elders,  but  of  course  such  a  charauitcr  did  him  no 
good  among  the  young  ladies,  and  they  need  to  pity 
one  another  when  Maxwell  fell  to  their  lot  at  a  din¬ 
ner  party  or  dance.  He  certainly  had  veiy-  little  to 
say  for  himself,  and  was  uncommonly  shy,  and  was 
therefore  a  great  contrast  to  Denton,  who  would 
have  thoi^ht  nothing  of  strolling  up  to  her  Majesty 
at  a  levte,  and  advising  her  to  let  Buckingham 
Palace.  In  thb  way  it  got  to  be  considered  that 
Maxwell  was  a  muff ;  and  as  he  did  nothing  particu¬ 
lar  to  remove  thb  impression,  it  clung  to  him  until 
the  incident  took  place  of  which  I  am  going  to  tell 
you. 

“  But  your  pipe ’s  out,  my  dear  fellow ;  try  one  of 
my  cigars,  —  they  are  fairish,  I  believe. 

“  Well,  things  went  on  very  quietly  until  last 
January.  Denton  had  taken  to  patronizing  Maxwell 
before  people,  and  often  hinted  that,  but  for  him, 
that  unfortunate  youth  would  be  always  getting  into 
scrapes,  and  he  took  much  credit  to  himseu  for  taking 
the  trouble  to  look  after  so  young  and  inexperienced 
a  lad.  It  was  on  the  20th  of  January,  that  these 
two  young  fellows  had  been  dining  with  us,  and  it 
being  a  fearful  night,  we  had  persuaded  them  both 
to  stay  all  night,  a  thing  they  were  often  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  and  which,  we  knew  well,  would  give  old 
Sawyer  no  anxiety.  The  wind  had  been  blowing 
pretty  stiff  all  day  from  the  north,  and  towards 
evening  it  had  veered  round  to  the  east,  and  came 
on  to  blow  a  regular  gale.  We  had,  some  of  us, 
been  down  to  the  beacn  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
fishermen  had  assured  us  that  it  was  going  to  be  a 
very  dirty  night.  The  sea  was  already  white  with 
foam,  and  was  dashing  and  hissing  angrily  against 
the  cliffs,  and  every  now  and  then  a  fierce  little 
shower  of  rain  passed  quickly  by,  bound  inland,  at 
racing  speed.  As  we  walked  home  the  sun  set,  and 
the  night  came  on  very  quickly,  and  the  rain  then 
became  incessant  and  poured  in  torrents.  The  sound 
of  the  wind  and  rain,  and  the  dbtant  roaring  of  the 
sea,  made  us  uncommonly  glad  to  get  under  a  good 
roof,  where  we  knew  we  should  find  warmth  and 
comfort.  During  dinner,  in  the  intervab  of  talk, 
we  could  hear  the  rain  beat  against  the  windows 
with  such  a  force  that  I  really  thought  they  would 
be  driven  in,  and  many  a  time,  1  can  tell  you,  did 
one  or  the  other  of  us  say,  ‘What  will  the  poor 
fellows  at  sea  do  to-night  ?  ’  and  look  grave,  as  we 
thought  of  the  too-likely  possibility  of  some  unfor¬ 
tunate  vessel  being  off  the  coast.  We  all  went  to 
bed  in  very  good  time,  that  night,  and  were  uncom¬ 
monly  glad  to  Ibten  to  the  storm,  through  the  medium 
of  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  stout  blankets.  I  had 
been  asleep  for  about  two  hqjirs  when  Mary  awoke 
me  and  said  she  had  heard  the  front  door  bell  ring. 
I  guessed  at  once  what  it  was.  I  had  given  directions 
to  the  fishermen  to  send  up  to  the  Hall,  whenever 
there  was  a  ship  on  shore,  and  I  felt  certain  that  this 
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was  a  message  of  that  import.  Accordingly,  I 
slipped  on  my  dressing-gown  and  went  down  to  the 
door,  and  without  opening  it,  asked  who  was  there  ? 

“  ‘  Tom  Purvis,’  was  the  answer. 

“  ‘  What  is  it,  Tom  ?  ’  I  said. 

“  ‘  There ’s  a  ship  on  the  Black  Steel,  sir.’ 

“‘God  help  them,  then,’  was  my  first  ejaculation. 

‘  I  ’ll  be  down  directly,  Tom,’  I  smd,  and  went  up 
stairs  to  dress.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  thought 
that  these  two  lads  might  possibly  like  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  scene ;  and  so  I  went  into  the  double- 
bedded  room  where  they  were  sleeping.  Upon  hear¬ 
ing  my  errand,  Denton  said  that  he  had  a  cold,  and 
that  he  had  seen  wrecks  before,  and  that  he  thought 
he  would  n’t  come ;  but  young  Maxwell  immediately 
began  to  dress,  saying,  that  he  did  n’t  think  he  could 
sleep  comfortably,  knowing  that  probably  some  un¬ 
fortunate  sailors  were  perishing  so  near  to  us. 

“  ‘  Will  they  be  able  to  do  anything  for  them,  do 
yon  think  ?  ’  be  asked  me. 

“ I  fear  not,’  said  I.  ‘  The  life-boat  won’t  have 
a  chance  in  such  a  sea  as  there  must  be,  and  I  fear 
she  may  have  struck  too  far  off  to  be  reached  by  a 
rocket  But  be  quick  with  your  things,  and  we  ’ll 
go  down  and  see.’ 

“  In  five  minutes  we  were  both  down  at  the  hall- 
door,  well  wrapped  up  in  pilot-coats  and  mufflers ; 
and  good  need  we  had  of  them,  I  can  tell  you,  for 
the  moment  we  opened  the  door  the  wind  and  rain 
rushed  in  with  such  force  as  to  nearly  blind  us,  and 
it  required  all  our  united  strength  to  shut  it  again. 
Having  at  last,  however,  done  so,  we  turned  round, 
and  faced  the  tempest.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  fearful 
night,  and  we  could  scarcely  make  any  way  against 
the  wind,  which  blew  certainly  far  stronger  than  I 
had  ever  known  it  do  before.  We  linked  our  arms 
together  and  managed  at  last  to  get  down  to  the 
beach.  'The  night  was  so  dark  that  we  could  see 
nothing  from  the  fishermen’s  cottages. 

“  ‘  A^ere  is  she  ?  ’  said  I  to  an  old  man  who 
stood  at  one  of  the  doors. 

“  ‘  She ’s  on  the  south  of  the  Steel,  sir,’  said  he. 
‘  ’They  ’re  trying  to  reach  her  with  a  rocket  from  the 
jetty-end.’ 

“  This  jetty  was  formed  on  wooden  piles,  and  ran 
a  short  way  out  to  sea.  It  was  only  used  by  the 
fishing-boats  in  certain  states  of  the  tide,  to  land 
their  cargoes,  and  was  a  black,  slimy,  tumble-down 
affair  at  best.  As  we  were  maki^  our  way  down 
the  cliff,  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty,  we  saw  a 
stream  of  fire  shoot  in  a  curved  direction,  and  knew 
that  they  had  fired  a  rocket.  Getting  on  to  the 
beach,  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  through  the 
fishing-boats,  anchors,  buoys,  &c.,  and  at  last  got  on 
to  the  small,  frail  jetty,  which  seemed  to  stir  and 
tremble  with  the  force  of  the  gigantic  waves,  which 
threw  themselves  furiously  against  it.  Hurrying  to 
the  end,  we  found  a  tolerably  large  group  of  fisher¬ 
men  surrounding  the  two  coastguardsmen  who  had 
chaige  of  the  rocket  apparatus. 

“  ‘  Do  you  make  anything  of  her,  Harvey  ?  ’  said 
I  to  one  of  the  coastguard,  who  lived  in  the  village, 
and  who  was  a  great  ally  of  mine  in  fishing  and 
boating  expeditions. 

“  ‘  Well,  sir,’  said  he,  ‘  I  think  she  ’ll  be  a  big 
French  lugger  that  was  knocking  about,  off  and  on, 
this  afternoon.  I  said  when  I  see’d  her  I  would  n’t 
give  much  chance  for  her  getting  into  harbor.  It ’s 
so  fearful  dark,  sir,  that  we  can  scarcely  make  her 
out  a  bit ;  but  I  fancy  I  picked  out  three  masts, 
such  as  them  great  ugly  French  colliers  have. 
We ’ve  missed  her  twice  with  the  rockets,  —  they 


both  fell  to  leeward  of  her,  but  we  ’ll  allow  enough 
for  this  one,  sir.’ 

“  As  he  spoke,  they  got  ready  to  fire  another 
rocket,  and  this  time,  as  far  as  they  could  guess,  it 
went  right  over  the  unfortunate  vessel.  VVe  had 
now  begun  to  get  our  eyes  accustomed  to  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  fancied  that  we  could  make  out  a  black, 
shapeless  mass,  about  fifty  or  eighty  yards  b«!fore  us. 
We  could  hear  the  cries  of  the  poor  fellows  on 
board  clearly  enough,  and  the  crushing  grinding 
sound  of  the  vessel  on  the  rocks  ;  and  by  the  latter 
sound  we  knew  that,  unless  something  was  quickly 
done,  they  would  all  perish. 

“Just  then,  to  the  great  delight  of  us  all,  some 
one  on  board  fixed  a  lantern  in  tlie  rigging,  and  by 
its  light  we  could  see  that  the  coastguanl  had  been 
right  in  their  conjectures,  and  that  it  was  one  of 
those  large  unwieldy  luggers  which  trade  between 
our  northern  coal-ports  and  France.  We  could 
also  see  that  there  was  a  group  of  people  clustered 
amidships,  who  were  evidently  engaged  in  some 
operation,  and  directly  afterwards  the  tightening  of 
the  rocket  line  showed  us  that  it  was  being  hauled 
in  from  the  ship.  A  stronger  line  having  been  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  a  board,  with  clear  directions  in 
French,  as  to  the  management  of  the  apparatus, 
was  sent  Off,  and  then  the  craille  slid  away  on  its 
errand  of  mercy.  All  this  time  the  wind  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  blow  so  hard  that  we  had  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  our  feet,  added  to  which  every  now  and 
then  a  wave  broke  over  the  jetty  and  deluged  us 
with  water.  We  were,  however,  too  much  interested 
in  the  fate  of  the  French  crew  to  think  much  of  our 
personal  inconveniences.  At  last,  after  what  seemed 
to  us  an  immense  time,  we  could  just  make  out  that 
a  man  was  getting  carefully  over  the  side  of  the 
ship  and  pulling  the  rope,  he  came  towards  us  into 
the  darkness,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  able 
to  haul  up  upon  the  jetty  a  miserable  half-drowned 
Frenchman,  who  very  soon  had  the  neck  of  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  better  cognac  than  he  had  ever  before  tasted 
thrust  into  his  mouth. 

“  Off  went  the  cradle  again,  and  back  it  returned 
with  the  same  result,  until  we  soon  had  quite  a  little 
French  colony,  shivering  and  shaking  on  the  jetty 
beside  us.  There  only  remained  now  the  captain 
to  be  brought  off,  and,  to  our  very  great  consterna¬ 
tion,  we  made  out  from  one  of  the  crew,  that  he  had 
announced  his  determination  to  stick  by  his  ship, 
and  w.ait  Until  morning,  when,  he  imagined,  the  sea 
would  go  down.  His  reason  for  this  was  an  idea 
he  had  got  into  his  foolish  head,  that  upon  his  leav¬ 
ing  his  deck  he  lost  all  claim  to  his  vessel,  which  at 
once  became  the  property  of  perfidious  Albion,  and 
as  this  unsightly  old  lugger  was  his  sole  means  of 
subsistence  he  determined  not  to  give  her  up. 

“  It  was  a  marvel  to  all  the  experienced  sailors  on 
the  jetty  that  she  should  have  held  together  so  long 
as  she  had  done,  and  she  was  expected  to  break  up 
every  minute.  What  was  to  be  done  then  for  this 
foolish  old  Frenchman?  AVas  he  to  be  allowed  to 
perish  with  her,  or  could  anything  be  done  to  com¬ 
pel  him  to  save  his  life  ? 

“  We  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  began  to 
think  that  he  must  be  left  to  his  fate,  when  one  of 
the  fishermen  was  heard  to  say  to  another,  — 

“  ‘  If  some  fellow,  now,  had  the  pluck  to  go  off 
and  fetch  him  !  If  it  was  n’t  for  the  wife  and  bairns, 
I ’d  go.’ 

“  ‘  And  what  would  be  the  good  of  that,’  said 
another,  ‘  when  you  can ’t  jabber  a  word  of  his  con¬ 
founded  lingo  ?  ’ 
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“  There  was  a  pause ;  and  then,  to  my  consterna¬ 
tion,  1  heard  a  quiet  voice  at  my  elbow  say,  — 

“  ‘  That  ’ll  be  the  only  plan.  I  understand  French, 
and  will  go  off  to  him  and  explain  the  matter.’ 

“  ‘  You,  Maxwell  ?  ’  I  said.  ‘  Stuff  and  nonsense, 
mv  dear  fellow  !  I  won’t  allow  it  fOr  a  moment !  ’ 

‘  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Jermyn,  but  I  intend  to  go. 
The  last  time  they  practised  down  here  I  went  off 
for  fun,  and  there ’s  really  no  more  danger  now.  It ’s 
only  the  darkness  and  the  rain  and  noise  that  make 
it  appear  a  rather  perilous  undertaking.’ 

“  ‘  No,  I  ’ll  be  hanged  if  you  shall  go !  ’  said  I. 

‘  Good  gracious  me !  are  you  to  risk  your  life 
because  a  confounded,  thick-headed  old  French 
skipper  chooses  to  be  an  obstinate  old  mule  ?  Be¬ 
sides,  j’ou  sha’n’t  do  it.  Maxwell,  I  tell  you.’ 

“His  only  reply  was  the  taking  off  his  watch, 
which  he  (juietly  handed  to  me. 

“  ‘  The  wet  will  injure  it,’  said  he. 

“  ‘  Now,  Maxwell,  do  be  reasonable,’  said  I.  ‘  For 
goodness’  sake  don’t  do  this  foolish  thing.  It ’s  all 
very  well  being  Quixotic,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  there ’s  a  limit  to  that,  and  this  is  beyond  it 
Come,  let’s  go  home  ;  we  can  do  no  good  here.’ 

“  But  I  had  mistaken  my  man  and  my  power 
over  him.  He  took  me  aside  and  spoke  so  seriously, 
and  sensibly,  that  I  had  no  argument  with  which  to 
confute  his,  and  at  last  was  compelled  to  give  in, 
protesting  all  the  while  against  it. 

“  I  give  you  my  wonl,  Fred,  that  I  was  never  so 
miserable  in  my  life  before.  Here  was  a  boy  who 
was  virtually,  if  not  actually,  in  my  charge,  going 
into  the  most  fearful  danger,  and  I  was  powerless  to 
stop  him.  If  anything  happened  to  this  boy  what 
was  I  to  say  to  his  parents,  and  what  would  they 
say  to  me  ? 

“  However,  the  thing  was  evidently  unavoidable, 
and  I  bestirred  myself  to  see  that  all  that  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  secure  his  safety  should  be  done.  By  this 
time  it  became  known  among  the  men  on  the  pier 
that  the  lad  had  volunteered  for  the  duty,  which,  no 
doubt,  any  one  of  them  would  have  done,  but  for 
their  ignorance  of  French.  Some  of  them  were 
very  much  against  it,  and  at  one  time  there  seemed 
a  chance  of  it  being  prevented  ;  but  Maxwell  said  a 
few  words  to  them  and  they  gave  him  a  cheer,  and 
set  about  getting  him  into  the  cradle.  This  was 
soon  done,  and  with  another  ringing  British  cheer, 
the  young  fellow  went  off  on  his  perilous  expedi¬ 
tion. 

“  We  could  just  make  out  that  he  had  reached 
the  vessel,  and  then  a  ve^  long  time  went  by  with¬ 
out  any  sign  whatever.  The  excitement  in  all  our 
minds,  and  in  mine  especially,  was  painful  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  The  coastgiiardsmen,  old  experienced  men- 
of-war’s  men,  and  the  fishermen,  were  all  in  a  state 
of  wonder  that  the  vessel  had  held  together  so  long, 
and  we  all  expected  that  every  minute  would  be  her 
last.  At  length,  alter  what  seemed  at  least  an  hour, 
but  which,  I  fancy,  could  have  really  only  been 
about  ten  minutes,  we  saw  a  man  get  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  and  soon  the  ugly  cause  of  all  our  anx¬ 
iety —  a  fat,  pudgy,  elderly  Frenchman  —  was 
hauled  on  to  the  jetty ;  and  if  he  did  get  a  little 
roughly  handleil  and  shaken  in  getting  him  clear  of 
the  ropes,  why  I  don’t  think  he  was  much  to  be  pit- 
ie<l.  I  need  not  say  that  the  cradle  was  sent  off  again 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  we  saw,  to  our  great  de¬ 
light,  that  young  Maxwell  was  getting  into  it.  We 
began  to  haul  with  a  will,  but  all  of  a  sudden  the  ves¬ 
sel  seemed  to  collapse  and  go  completely  to  pieces.  A 
great  cry  arose  from  all  on  the  jetty,  when,  to  our 


infinite  delight,  we  heard  Maxwell’s  voice  close  to 
us.  He  had  just  reached  the  jetty,  when  the  rope 
gave  way,  from  the  vessel  breaking  up ;  but  ho  clung 
tightly  to  it,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  pulled  up 
among  us,  and  was  almost  devoured  by  the  delighted 
fishermen,  who  crowded  round  him  to  shake  hands 
and  ply  him  with  brandy. 

“  It  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  narrowest  escapes 
that  was  ever  heard  of.  If  he  had  been  a  couple  eff 
feet_  further  off  when  the  rope  gave  way,  nothing 
could  have  saved  him,  for  the  waves  would  have 
dashed  him  against  the  jetty  and  killed  him,  but  he 
fell  just  clear  of  the  sea,  and  we  had  him  up  before 
one  of  the  large  waves  could  come. 

“  I  need  not  say  that  Master  Maxwell  was  the 
hero  of  the  neighborhood  for  some  time  to  come. 
But,  bless  you  1  instead  of  ^ving  himself  airs  about 
it,  as  Denton  would  have  done,  and  putting  himself 
in  the  way  of  being  complimented,  nothing  seemed 
to  worry  him  more  than  hearing  it  talked  about ; 
and  I  have  often  known  that  the  story  was  being 
told,  although  I  could  not  hear  it,  from  the  way' 
Maxwell  used  to  fidget  about,  and  his  unhappy  ex¬ 
pression  of  countenance.  He ’s  nearly  as  shy  as 
ever,  although  he ’s  been  considerably  petted  by 
all  the  girls  about  ever  since.” 

“  He  should  have  that  new  decoration,  —  the  Al¬ 
bert  Cross,  I  think  it ’s  called,”  said  I. 

“  Ah !  I  wish  it  had  been  instituted  then,”  said 
Jermyn ;  “  no  one  could  have  better  deserved  it. 
We  got  him  the  Humane  Society’s  medal,  but  I 
don’t  know  what  he  has  done  with  it.  No  one  has 
ever  seen  it  since  he  received  it.  And  now,”  said 
Jermyn,  yawning,  “  I  must  be  off;  1  ’in  not  useil  to 
this  sort  of  thing  now,  and  feel  rather  demoralized 
already  from  the  society  of  such  a  rolling-stone  as 
you  are,  old  fellow.  Good  night !  ” 

I  left  Coxton  the  next  day,  but  thought  the  story 
of  “  What  Tom  Maxwell  did  ”  worth  record,  so 
here  it  is. 
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“  Good  by.  Green !  I  envy  you  your  trip,  old 
boy,  or  rather,  I  wish  you  joy  of  it  and  of  your  pro¬ 
motion  with  all  my  heart,  I ’m  sure,”  —  had  been 
Stodgemore’s  last  words  as  I  crossed  the  college 
quadrangle;  and  Stodgemore,  senior  tutor  of  St. 
Crosier’s,  was  a  thoroughly  good  fellow,  and  meant 
what  he  said.  As  for  myself,  I  got  into  my  fly  with 
a  light  heart,  and  took  my  railway-ticket  with  much 
buoyancy  of  spirits  and  the  brightest  anticipations 
for  the  future.  The  fact  was  that  the  last  few 
weeks  had  been  singularly  eventful  ones  to  me,  and 
that  my  sombre  professional  prospects  had  been  sud¬ 
denly  irradiated  by  the  gay  iris  of  hope.  Hitherto 
the  career  of  the  Reverend  Plantagenet  Green,  M. 
A.,  had  been  dull  enough.  The  eight  or  nine  years 
since  I  had  taken  orders  had  been  spent  in  hard 
work,  poorly  paid,  and  leading  to  no  visible  result. 
'That  curacy  at  Sokenham-in-the-Fen  was  but  a 
shade  better  than  the  awful  post  of  bear-leader  to 
young  Swagmore,  the  conceited  son  of  a  purse- 
proud  old  sugar-refiner,  who  knew  of  no  refinement 
save  that  of  sugar.  I  had  borne  much  in  both  ca¬ 
pacities,  and  had  been  verj'  glad  to  undertake  the 
duty  of  junior  tutor  at  our  little  college  of  St.  Cro¬ 
sier’s,  Oxford,  with  the  hypothetical  chance  of  a 
living  not  worth  the  acceptance  of  Stodgemore, 
Dewsbury,  Poundworth,  and  the  rest  of  the  seniors 
of  our  common  room. 

I  had  elderly  female  relatives  who,  good  souls. 
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had  all  my  life  long  been  confident  in  their  predictions 
that,  “  one  of  these  da^,”  Lord  Kilmallock  would 
be  certain  to  do  something  for  me.  This  Irislf  peer 
Was  my- godfather,  and  he  bad,  I  believe,  been  mu¬ 
nificent  in  promises  whilst  I  was  still  of  tender  years. 
But,  alas,  as  I  grew  older,  my  hopes  of  advancement 
b^  help  of  the  Kilmallock  interest  faded  and  grew 
dim.  His  lordship  was  good  enough  now  and  then 
to  write  oracular  assurances  that  when  “  we  ”  came 
into  power,  Flantagenet  should  not  be  forgotten ; 
but  while  the  grass  grew  the  steed  starved,  and  I 
had  almost  outgrown  my  childish  reliance  on  my 
titled  sponsor,  when,  on  a  sudden,  “  we  ”  did  come 
into  power.  TBere  was  a  change  of  ministry,  and 
Lord  Kilmallock’s  recommendation,  for  the  first  time 
for  years,  carried  weight  with  it 

My  patron  was  as  ^ood  as  his  word.  There  was 
a  vacant  canonry  at  Slochester,  the  filling  up  which 
of  course  belonged  to  the  new  Prime  Minister, — 
a  nice  little  titbit  of  preferment,  only  five  hundred 
a  year,  to  be  sure,  but  with  a  capital  house  and  a 
walled  garden  famous  for  its  peaches;  and  Lord 
Kilmallock  had  obtained  some  promise  or  half- 
promise  that  this  snug  ecclesiastical  shelf  should 
be  placed  at  my  disposal.  He  wrote  to  me  from 
Ireland,  telling  me  that  if  I  would  call  on  him  in 
Park  Lane  on  a  certain  day  in  January,  he  would 
introduce  me  to  the  Premier,  and  I  might  then  con¬ 
sider  the  business  as  settled.  At  the  same  time  he 
cautioned  me  that,  should  I  fail  to  keep  my  appoint¬ 
ment  in  Downing  Street,  Lord  Epom  would  no 
doubt  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  oblige  some  other 
supporter  of  government  Of  such  unpunctuality, 
however,  I  had  no  apprehension.  What,  short  of  a 
cataclysm  or  a  Red  Revolution,  could  prevent  my 
accompanying  my  distinguished  fHend  to  Downing 
Street  on  the  day  indicated  ? 

In  the  mean  time  I  had  the  fairest  chance  of  a 
pleasant  holiday  trip  that  had  ever  presented  itself 
to  me.  It  was  the  Long  Vacation.  Oxford  was 
deserted;  and  except  Stodgemore  (who  could  not 
tear  himself  away  from  his  comfortable  rooms  and 
the  vicinity  of  our  college  kitchen,  the  presiding 
culinary  officer  of  which  Knew  his  constitution  to  a 
nicety,  as  the  senior  tutor  often  solemnly  informed 
me),  there  was  no  one  in  residence  at  St.  Crosier’s. 
It  so  happned  that  I  had  no  private  pupils  to  read 
with ;  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  for  my 
remaining  on  the  neglected  banks  of  the  Isis  and 
Cherwell,  while  my  late  companions  of  the  common 
room  were  hooking  salmon  in  nameless  rivers,  far 
among  the  ijelds  of  Norway,  or  were  getting  sun¬ 
burnt  faces  and  blistered  hands  among  the  glaciers 
of  Switzerland. 

Now  was  the  time  to  realize  a  day-dream  of  ray 
own,  a  cherished  hope  that  I  had  often  and  often  been 
compelled  to  renounce  or  adjourn.  I  was  always, 
from  boyhood,  somewhat  of  a  classical  enthusiast, 
and  had  longed  for  years  to  tread  the  ground  and 
breathe  the  air  of  old  Hellas,  to  see  with  mine  own 
eyes  the  actual  plains  and  streams  where  Miltiades 
routed  the  Persians,  the  shattered  temples,  the 
groves  where  Socrates  taught,  and  the  Agora 
where  Paul  preached.  I  have  often  felt  as  if  it 
would  have  been  worth  a  year  of  common  life  to 
have  had  one  glimpe  of  Troy,  —  of  that  bare 
scorched  waste,  dotted  with  a  fow  stunted  olives, 
through  which  the  Scamander  flows  rippling  over  a 
pebbly  bed,  and  to  people  the  desolate  landscape 
with,  on  one  hand,  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  gay 
with  white  tents  and  glittering  arms,  and  on  the 
other,  with  a  swarm  of  mailed  Trojan  warriors,  sal¬ 


Lrojan  warriors,  sal¬ 


lying  forth  from  the  ramparts  of  the  beleaguered 
city.  In  a  word.  Eastern  travel  —  a  tour  among 
the  ruined  glories  of  the  ancient  world  —  had  been 
a  pleasure  for  which  I  had  hitherto  sighed  in  vain. 

The  canon-expectant  of  Slochester,  however,,  was 
able  to  permit  himself  a  pleasure  for  which  the 
junior  tutor  of  St.  Crosier’s  had  long  sighed  in 
vain.  Accordingly  I  set  oS*  for  the  Levant,  taking 
leave  of  Stodgemore  in  the  manner  already  re¬ 
counted,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way,  rta  Mar¬ 
seilles,  to  Athens,  which  I  meant  to  make  the  first 
stage  of  my  journey.  My  plan  was,  after  exploring 
sutm  parts  of  Greece  as  lay  within  easy  reach,  to 
proceed  to  Asia  Minor,  and  there  to  have  my  fill  of 
ruined  cities  and  famous  sites  before  going  on  to 
Constantinople,  whence  I  purposed  to  return  by  the 
Danube  route,  and,  crossing  Italy,  to  have  one  hasty 
peep  at  Rome.  My  time  and  money  —  for  my 
purse  was  slenderly  supplied  —  would,  1  thought, 
jnst  hold  out  through  this  projected  scamper. 

I  had,  to  use  the  slang  of  the  day,  “  done  ”  Athens 
very  completely,  and  had  seen  Salamis,  and  Ily- 
mettus  with  its  myriad  bees  fed  on  the  sacred 
heather,  and  the  cohl  battle-fields,  and  the  broken 
stones  of  the  glorious  old  shrines,  and  the  shrunken 
brooks  beside  which  mighty  poets  and  sages  had 
'mused,  and  the  shallow  waters  of  which  had  once 
been  crimsoned  with  Medish  blood.  I  began  to 
think  of  my  departure,  and  to  this  end  I  took  coun¬ 
sel  with  an  intelligent  young  Greek,  one  of  the  com- 
missionnaircs  of  the  Hotel  des  Quatre  Vents,  where 
1  lodged,  and  who  knew  every  maritime  city  of  the 
East,  and  every  dialect  spoken  from  Malta  to  the 
Caucasus  or  the  Cataracts.  Indeed  Demetri  —  that 
was  the  name  of  the  young  valet  de  place  who  had 
acted  as  my  guide  and  interpreter  since  my  arrival, 
and  who  was  called  a  dragoman  in  compliance  with 
traditions  of  the  Turki^  rule  —  was  apparently 
superior  to  most  of  hrs  colleagues.  I  had  found  in 
him  an  adroit,  patient,  and  most  good-humored 
cicerone ;  and  although  I  suspect  his  sdiolarship  was 
not  very  profound,  ne  evidently  knew  something 
about  the  great  deeds  and  great  men  of  the  past, 
and  seemed  to  take  a  sincere  interest  in  conduct¬ 
ing  me  to  the  most  celebrated  spots  in  and  near 
Athens. 

I  liked  Demetri  all  the  better  because  he  pos¬ 
sessed  a  virtue  not  too  common  anywhere,  and  es¬ 
pecially  rare  among  his  grasping  countrymen,  —  he 
was  not  greedy  for  money  ;  and  although,  as  he  said 
with  periect  truth,  I  paid  him  but  sparingly  for  his 
trouble,  while  the  majority  of  English  and  American 
travellers  scattered  their  dollars  broadcast,  he  served 
me  with  much  willingness  and  respect,  and  appeared 
always  grateful  for  a  kind  word.  He  was,  for  a 
Greek,  well  educated,  and  had  a  Greek’s  aptitude 
for  making  the  most  of  his  acquirements.  He  was 
no  Athenian  by  birth,  but  a  Fanariote;  one  of 
those  descendants  of  ancient  Byzantine  families  who 
are  reared  in  the  gloomy  Fanar  of  Constantinople, 
whence  the  sultans  were  once  accustomed  to  select 
the  vassal  princes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
Many  of  these  races  have,  as  I  have  heard,  con¬ 
siderable  pretensions  in  a  genealogical  point  of  view ; 
and  Demetri  once  told  me,  laughingly,  that  his 
nurse  used  to  assure  him  that  he  had  the  blood  of 
Comneni  and  Palseologi  in  his  veins,  but  that  no 
one  cared  for  such  sayings  now.  He  was  a  dark, 
smooth  young  fellow,  of  good  address,  and,  so  far  as 
looks  went,  did  no  discredit  to  his  ancestry. 

“  Si,  signor ;  it  is  so.  The  Messageries  Imperi- 
ales  boat  —  the  French  mail-steamer  —  is  the  best 
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steamer,  and  was  the  only  person  on  board,  as  he 
told  me  with  a  becoming  pride,  who  spoke  English. 
He  was  an  American  negro,  who  had  been  brought 
out  from  Baltimore  in  some  merchant  clipper  try¬ 
ing  with  the  Levant,  and  had  either  deserted  or 
been  set  adrift.  He  was  a  good-humored  creature, 
as  these  sea-going  sons  of  Ham  often  are,  and  he 
had  been  kind  and  attentive  to  me  while  1  was 
helpless  in  my  berth.  On  the  morning  succeeding 
the  calm  he  came  into  my  cabin  with  an  air  of  un¬ 
usual  self-importance. 

“  Massa  better  ?  Dat  right !  Gentlemen  in  chief 
cabin  send  him  compliments,  and  will  pay  massa 
visit  directly  soon.” 

And  before  I  could  conjecture  the  precise  purport 
of  this  communication,  there  was  a  tap  at  the  painted 
door,  and  in  came  two  tall  men,  one  of  whom,  to  my 
surprise,  was  in  the  blue  military  uniform  of  the 
Greek  army ;  while  the  capote  worn  by  the  other 
falling  back  showed  the  red  flannel  shirt  of  a  Gari- 
baldian,  braced  by  a  black  belt,  from  which  pro¬ 
truded  something  very  suspiciously  like  the  brass- 
mounted  butt  of  a  revolver. 

“  Buon  giorno,  noble  comrade,”  said  the  gentleman 
in  the  red  shirt,  speaking  a  mi.xture  of  bad  French 
and  Italian.  “  We  should  not  have  intruded  but  we 
beard  you  were  suffering  no  longer,  and  that,  now 
we  are  almost  in  sight  of  land,  we  had  better  all 
consult  together.  If  you  will  join  us  at  breakfast, 
the  council  of  war  can  —  ” 

“  The  council  of  war  !  ”  exclaimed  I,  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  amazement  that  I  dare  say  was  ludicrous 
enough,  and  staring  first  at  one  and  then  at  the 
other  of  my  visitors.  They  stared  at  me  in  return. 
The  hero  of  the  red  shirt  was  again  the  spokesman. 

“  Signor,”  he  said,  with  a  ceremonious  stiffness, 
very  unlike  his  recent  hearty  frankness  of  manner, 
“  I  crave  pardon  of  your  excellency  for  presuming 
to  act  as  my  own  introducer.  I  am  Giuseppe  Mi- 
netti,  of  Brescia,  late  an  officer  on  General  Garibal¬ 
di’s  personal  stalf,  and  once  brigade-major  of  the 
Piccolini,  as  we  called  our  Sicilian  recruits  in  the 
old  anti-Bourbon  war.  This  is  Captain  Uragano- 
poli,  of  the  Greek  army,  on  furlough.  AVe  com¬ 
mand  on  board,  and  the  Cretan  Committee  —  ” 

“  Do  you  wish  to  drive  me  mad  ?  ”  I  said,  dis¬ 
tractedly  ;  “  or  is  this  a  practical  joke  ?  What  on 
earth  can  be  the  connection  between  my  affairs  and 
those  of  tlie  Cretan  Committee  ?  Some  mistake  —  ” 
But  here  in  my  turn  I  was  interrupted. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us,  sir,”  cried  the  Greek 
captain,  in  a  voice  that  actually  trembled  with  pas¬ 
sion,  “  do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  you  have  changed 
your  mind,  or  that  your  promises  were  made  only 
to  mislead  us  ?  Have  a  care,  Englishman  !  This 
venture  is  no  child’s  play.  Our  lives  and  honor  are 
at  stake  ;  and  as  for  your  paltry  gold,  if  you  have 
dared  to  deceive  us,  I  swear  by  the  Panagia  to  —  ” 
“  Land,  ho !  ”  sang  out  Scipio,  in  English ;  and 
the  cry  was  taken  up,  in  Greek,  Italian,  and  Malt¬ 
ese,  by  several  voices  on  deck. 

“  Land  1  ”  said  the  Garibaldian,  smiling ;  “  then 
Signor  Forster  will,  I  hope,  see  cause  to  put  an  end 
to  this  useless  mystification,  since  it  is  Crete  that 
lies  before  us,  and  we  must  conquer  or  die !  ” 

Then,  with  many  wonls  and  much  gesticulation, 
the  whole  imbroglio  was  by  slow  degrees  unravelled. 
To  my  horror,  I  discovereil  that,  instead  of  being  a 
passenger  in  the  French  mail-steamer  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Messageries,  bounil  for  Smyrna,  as  I  had  in  my 
innocence  believed,  I  was  on  board  the  famous 
blockade  runner,  Panhellenion,  on  her  sixth  trip 


to  Crete  with  volunteers  to  aid  the  insurrectionary  ! 

forces.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  ] 

complication.  It  appeared  that  I  bad  been  received 
on  Iward  the  steamer  in  the  full  belief  that  I  was  : 
no  other  than  Mr.  Forster,  and  that  I  was  thought 
to  have  come  provided  with  a  very  considerable 
sum  in  specie,  the  use  of  which  my  former  pupil  had 
promised  to  the  revolutionary  agents  at  Athens,  and 
which  was  destined  to  furnish  provisions  for  some 
three  hundred  armed  men,  Greeks  under  Captain 
Draganopoli,  and  Italian  sympathizers  led  by  Giu¬ 
seppe  Minetti,  who  were  on  board  the  vessel,  and 
who  were  about  to  do  battle  with  the  Turks  for  the 
liberation  of  Crete. 

It  mu.st  not  be  supposed  that  this  result  was  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  dint  of  quiet  and  patient  inquiry.  On 
the  contrary,  the  excitable  southern  natures  of 
the  two  chiefs  of  this  hare-brained  enterprise  were 
all  on  fire  with  indignation  and  excitement ;  and  I, 
the  involuntary  cause  of  all  this  fury,  had  to  endure 
much  undeserved  reproach,  and  what  I  am  certain 
was  a  plentiful  store  of  opprobrious  epithets,  but 
which,  being  couched  in  modern  Greek  and  the  ] 
Lombard  patois,  were  fortunately  unintelligible.  In 
vain  I  protested  my  own  blamelessness  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  ;  1  could  get  no  hearing ;  and  before  long  the 
Garibaldian  and  the  Greek  flung  out  of  the  room, 
and  I  heanl  their  outlandish  oaths  and  vehement 
adjurations  die  away  in  the  distance.  In  about  * 
half  an  hour  Sip  came  in  with  a  very  frightened 
expression  on  his  black  face,  and  rolling  his  opal 
eyes  fearfully. 

“  Gentlemen  yonder,”  he  said,  pointing  with  one 
dusky  finger  towards  the  great  cabin,  the  skylight 
of  which  was  just  visible  as  the  door  of  mine  stood 
ajar,  “  gentlemen  say,  shall  we  shoot  Massa  Brit-  I 
isher,  ’cause  he  betray  us?  Some  say,  toss  him  | 
overboard ;  some  tink  massa  not  to  blame.  Dey  I 

berry  angry.  Sip  come  back  soon,  tell  massa  more.”  | 

And  he  went,  leaving  me  to  reflections  and  an-  | 
ticipations  of  anything  but  an  agreeable  character.  | 

Luckily,  after  a  stormy  debate,  the  council  of  war  | 

was  kind  enough  to  take  a  merciful  view  of  my  un¬ 
designed  traversing  of  their  projects.  The  Italian 
officer,  who  was  the  more  civilized  of  the  two  lead¬ 
ers,  came  back  to  assure  me  that  I  ran  no  immedi¬ 
ate  risk  of  personal  injury,  although,  as  a  friend,  he 
must  advise  me  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  vol¬ 
unteers,  some  ofi  whom  were  hot-headed  lads,  who 
might  possibly  be  inclined  to  treat  me  as  a  Jonah, 
since  unfavorable  reports  concerning  my  errand 
were  prevalent  among  the  crew  and  the  fighting 
men. 

“  My  own  voice,”  said  the  Italian,  as  he  rolled  up  ! 
and  lighted  a  cigarette,  “  was  decidedly  against 
hanging  you.” 

“  You  are  very  kind,  I  am  sure,”  I  answered,  with 
a  ghastly  effort  at  being  light-hearted  and  jocular. 

The  Garibaldian  went  on  ;  “  And  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  my  arguments  prevailed.  I  don’t  believe, 

Mr.  Green,  that  you  have  played  any  part  more  cul¬ 
pable  than  that  of  a  dupe.  That  rascal  Demetri,  ; 
the  dragoman  of  the  Hotel  des  Quatre  Vents,  who  jj 
was  no  doubt  aware  that  Mr.  Forster,  with  a  large  | 
sum  in  gold,  was  to  embark  and  share  our  expedi-  : 
tion,  has  evidently  deceived  us  all.  He  has  proba-  I 
bly  caused  Mr.  Forster  to  go  on  board  the  French  I 
steamer,  while  you  took  possession  of  his  cabin  here,  j 
and  our  rich  English  ally  and  his  treasure  are  thus  f 

lost  to  us.  It  was  a  Md  and  crafty  stratagem,  | 

and  —  ”  : 

“  But  to  what  end  ?  Why  should  Demetri,  a  re-  | 
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spectable  young  man,  and  really  a  sincere  patriot, 
jday  so  senseless  a  trick  ?  ”  interrupted  I ;  “  it  is  in¬ 
comprehensible,  and  —  ” 

“  He  is  a  Turkish  spy !  ”  coolly  returned  the  red- 
shirted  Italian,  tossing  his  half-burnt  cigarette  into 
the  sea. 

The  whole  mystery  was  now  made  clear  to  me.  ' 
The  committee  which,  from  its  head-<iuarters  at 
Athens,  directs  and  assists  the  efforts  of  the  Porte’s 
Rayah  subjects  to  overthrow  the  Mahometan  rule 
had  for  some  weeks  past  seen  cause  to  entertain 
suspicions  that  Demetn  was  playing  a  double  part. 
The  young  interpreter,  whose  knowledge  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  of  the  Ottoman  bureaucracy  had 
enabled  him  to  render  occasional  services  to  the 
Hellenic  cause,  was  thought,  and  not  groundlessly, 
to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  Turkish  Cabinet.  This  view 
of  the  Fanariote’s  artful  and  dangerous  character 
was  confirmed  by  the  adroit  and  daring  feat  which 
he  had  at  length  performed  in  sending  Mr.  Forster 
and  his  gold  by  the  French  boat,  while  he  had  shipped 
me,  an  unworthy  substitute,  in  his  place.  Minetti 
informed  me  that  the  steamer,  the  red  lights  of  which 
I  had  observed,  was  the  Messageries  packet,  and 
that  she  was  to  sail  at  the  same  hour  as  the  Panhel- 
lenion.  The  scheme  of  the  treacherous  dragoman 
was  simple  in  its  execution  as  well  as  wily  in  design, 
and  doubtless  Mr.  Forster  had  proved  as  easy  a  dupe 
as  myself,  and  had  gone  on  board  the  French  packet 
without  a  single  misgiving. 

But  what  was  now  to  be  done  ?  We  were  rapidly 
nearing  the  iron-bound  coast  of  Crete,  and  the 
peaks  of  the  great  Sphakiote  range  of  mountains, 
crested  by  early  snow,  frowned  upon  us  as  we  ap- 

E reached  the  precipitous  clifis  that  seemed  to  bar  all 
ope  of  landing.  Far  at  sea,  too,  gleamed  certain 
specks  of  white  that  a  poet’s  fancy  might  have 
pictured  as  albatrosses  resting  on  the  waves,  but 
which  Minetti,  who  like  many  Garibaldians -was  half 
a  sailor,  and  had  been  mate  and  supercargo  of 
merchantmen  in  both  hemispheres,  gruffly  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  “  Turkish  frigates  of  the  blockading 
squadron.”  Here  was  a  pleasant  state  of  things ! 
Not  only  was  I  carried  out  of  my  way ;  not  only 
was  I  off  the  Cretan  coast  when  I  ought  to  have 
been  preparing  to  go  ashore  at  Smyrna,  —  but  there 
was  an  imminent  risk  of  being  sunk,  blown  up, 
burned,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  since  there  is  ho 
limited  liability  in  insurrections,  and  a  Turkish 
cannon-ball  could  not  be  expected  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  the  junior  tutor  of  St.  Crosier’s.  We 
landed,  however,  without  accident.  I  say  “  we,” 
for,  in  spite  of  my  entreaties,  I  was  forced  to  disem¬ 
bark  with  the  rest ;  and  the  only  indulgence  that  I 
could  obtain  was  the  permission  to  remain  among 
the  Sphakiote  villagers,  at  whose  hamlet  the  volun¬ 
teers  baited  for  their  first  bivouac,  instead  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  fortunes  of  that  desperate  band  through  the 
almost  incredible  hardships  and  perils  of  a  campaign, 
among  stony  mountains,  where  hunger  and  fatigue 
did  more  to  thin  their  ranks  than  was  effected  by 
the  shot  and  steel  of  the  enemy. 

As  for  me,  after  nearly  three  miserable  months  of 
semi-starvation  spent  among  unwashed  barbarians, 
in  a  village  little  better  than  a  Hottentot  kraal, 
where  I  had  to  part  with  my  last  dollar  for  black 
bread  and  sour  wine,  vended  at  prices  that  would 
have  commanded  the  choicest  dainties  of  a  Palais 
Royal  restaurant ;  after  being  baited  by  hungry  fleas, 
to  whose  palates  a  succulent  Englishman  was  a 
novelty ;  and  after  many  alarms  from  the  Turkish 
Bashi-Bazouks,  who  were  reported  to  be  massacring 


man,  woman,  and  child,  throughout  the  disturbed 
districts,  —  I  was  at  last  taken  off  the  island  by  an 
English  man-of-war,  landed  penniless  in  Athens,  and 
was  sent  home  in  the  character  of  a  “  distressed 
British  subject  ”  by  her  Majesty’s  Consul.  I  was 
hardly  surprised  to  hear  that  the  young  scoundrel  to 
whom  I  owed  my  present  position  had  decamped  to 
Stamboul  without  beat  of  drum,  not  caring  to  trust 
himself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  fierce  Athenian 
mob.  I  reached  England  on  the  first  day  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  made  the  ^t  of  my  way  to  my  patron’s 
town  house.  He  was  out ;  but  there  was  a  note  for 
me :  “  Lord  Kilmallock’s  compliments  to  the  Rev. 
Plantagenet  Green,  and  regrets  that,  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Green’s  failure  to  keep  his  appointment,”  &c. 
&c.  In  fact  the  canonry  had  been  given  to  another 
.applicant ;  and  I  am  still  a  poor  and  struggling  man, 
with  my  way  to  make  in  the  world,  if  ever  a  second 
chance  should  present  itself  of  repairing  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  that  awkward  mistake. 


DONKEY  POWER. 

The  steam-engine  is  the  most  valuable  discovery 
of  modem  times,  and  has  taken  its  place  on  a  sort  of 
religious  pedesttd  amongst  usv  as  the  great  English 
idol.  Everybody,  from  Mr.  Lowe  downwards,  has 
taken  his  turn  at  chanting  at  its  praises,  and  point¬ 
ing  out  the  benefits  that  it  confers  upon  mankind. 
Since  its  introduction  our  standard  of  pace  seems 
completely  altered.  It  is  not  only  that  we  travel 
quicker,  or  make  more  calico  shirts  in  an  hour  than 
we  used  to  do,  but  the  whole  business  of  the  world, 
moral,  social,  and  intellectual,  is  proportionately 
quickened.  Mr.  Kinglake’s  Pasha,  whose  leading 
notion  about  the  English  was  that  they  were  a  won¬ 
derful  people,  and  that  all  was  done  by  steam,  fell 
into  a  natural  and  pardonable,  though  erroneous, 
view  of  things.  Steam  power  is,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  the  measure  of  all  human  motion,  in  the  field 
of  thought  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  action.  The 
truth  is  so  very  obvious  that  we  are  in  great 
danger  of  forgetting  that  there  is  another  power, 
quite  as  valuable  and  useful  as  steam,  by  means 
of  which  most  of  the  business  of  the  world  is  trans¬ 
acted.  It  is  not  merely  steam  power  that  pulls 
us  all  along.  Donkey  power  does  the  largest  por¬ 
tion  of  the  work,  and  if  there  is  any  room  for  a 
second  English  idol  on  the  same  pedestal  as  the 
steam-engine,  the  second  idol  ought  to  be  that  use¬ 
ful  animal  who  devotes  himself  to  the  monotonous 
labor  of  drawing  the  social  cart  when  nobody  is 
watching  him.  His  presence  acts,  in  every  possible 
department  of  life,  as  a  happy  and  important  check 
on  the  rival  motive  power  of  steam.  Instead  of  be¬ 
ing  unequally  yoked  together,  steam  power  and 
donkey  power  for  most  purposes  make  a  team  of 
rare  merit  and  real  value,  and  tend  to  correct  each 
other’s  failings.  When  the  more  excitable  of  the 
pair  is  forging  unduly  ahead,  the  sober  reluctance 
of  the  other  to  stir  a  single  inch  faster  than  he  can 
help,  readjusts  the  balance  of  motive  energy,  and 
keeps  the  social  body  to  that  steady,  wise,  deliberate 
step  which  constitutes  the  true  glory  of  a  free  and 
independent  country.  If  Mr.  Kinglake’s  Eastern 
Pasha  had  known  more  of  England  he  would  not 
have  summed  us  up  in  the  terse  sentence,  “  Whiz, 
whiz.  All  by  steam!”  The  truer  formula  would 
have  been  less  one-sided.  “Whiz!  Whiz!  Trot! 
Trot !  Half  by  steam  and  half  by  donkeys.” 

Any  one  who  reflects  for  a  moment  on  the  vast 
proportion  of  the  business  of  life  which  is  necessarily 
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made  up  of  a  sort  of  humdrum  dry  routine  will  I  Happily  for  mankind,  energy,  however  spent, 
not  feel  disposed  to  quarrel  with  donkey  power,  or  seems  well  spent  in  the  eyes  of  the  spender,  and 
to  think  very  lightly  of  ite  uses.  The  fate  of  Phae-  many  an  antiquary  feels  that  his  whole  existence 
ton  is  a  type  of  what  would  happen  on  a  large  scale  would  be  crowned  and  complete  if  he  could  manage 
if  all  our  carts  were  carriages,  and  all  our  donkeys  to  discover  where  Caesar  landed  on  the  coast  of 
were  converted  suddenly  into  horses  of  the  sun.  Britain,  or  where  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps.  In 
It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  com-  literature,  in  commerce,  and  in  study  the  same  law 
munity  that  it  should  be  able  to  employ  largely  in  obtains.  The  mass  of  our  contemporaries,  without 
its  service  men  and  women  who  are  contented  to  knowing  it,  are  all  wearing  out  their  powers  con- 
live  and  die  in  obscurity,  and  to  maintain  throwh-  tentedly  and  usefully,  very  much  as  the  children  of 
out  their  course  an  unambitious  humble  pace.  The  Israel  in  Egypt,  in  Mr.  Poynter’s  famous  picture  in 
misfortune  would  be  incalculable  if  every  banker’s  this  year’s  Academy,  may  be  seen  toiling  away  un¬ 
clerk  were  seized  with  the  noble  desire  of  arriving  der  the  weight  of  an  enormous  Sphinx  that  is  being 
at  the  dignity  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  or  if  every  vil-  carried  to  its  pedestal.  An  ancient  historian  re- 
lage  curate  dreamt  at  night  of  future  lawn.  One  lates  the  effect  produced  upon  an  Oriental  king  by 
of  the  most  distressing  and  useless  spectacles  that  a  little  circumstance  that  happened  when  the  last 
can  ever  be-  witnessed  is  the  sight  of  a  man  whose  massive  stone  of  a  temple  was  hoisted  into  its  place, 
natural  powers  are  more  limited  than  his  ambition.  One  of  the  obscure  drawers,  who  had  painfully 
and  who  can  neither  go  by  steam,  nor  content  him-  j  spent  his  strength  under  the  burden,  at  the  end 
self  with  going  like  the  donkey  that  he  is.  Happily  heaved  his  life  out  in  a  great  sigh.  Any  one  who 
the  spectacle  is  an  exceptional  one.  Though  no  ra-  chooses  to  look  round  him  in  the  world  will  see  the 
tional  being  is  devoid  of  the  instinctive  wish  to  rise  same  kind  of  sight  everywhere.  Thousands  seem 
a  little  above  the  level  on  which  he  starts,  as  a  rule  to  live  and  die  in  the  harness  of  uneventful  routine, 
a  little  rise  is  ail  that  we  desire,  as  it  is  certainly  all  The  intellectual  edifices  which  our  children  are  des- 
that  we  deserve.  The  consequence  is  that  the  work  tined  to  enjoy  will  have  been  raised  for  the  most 
is  done  well  and  evenly.  Most  jieople  acquiesce  in  part,  not  by  steam,  but  by  donkey  power, 
the  view  of  the  Catechism  that  there  is  a  particular  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  story  of 
sphere  for  which  they  are  born  and  to  which  they  those  amongst  us  who  devote  themselves  consistent- 
may  be  said  to  have  been  called,  and  cheerfully  ly  to  what  is  called  “  doing  good.”  A  life  of  profes- 
adopt  in  practice  the  view  with  which  it  is  desira-  sional  philanthropy  has,  tor  those  who  embrace  it, 
ble  that  they  should  be  impressed.  The  world’s  a  variety  of  little  pleasures.  There  is  a  certain 
private  soldiers  are  content  never  to  become  oflScers,  amount  of  tussiness  and  restlessness  about  it  which 
and  the  ensigns  and  lieutenants  are  aware  that  they  cheers  and  animates  the  philanthropic  donkey  while 
will  not  live  to  command  an  army  or  even  a  brig-  he  plods  along  his  weary  way.  It  would  be  a  grave 
ade.  Everybody  thus  falls  early  in  life  into  a  set-  injustice  to  assert  that  philanthropists  of  the  best 
tied  groove,  and  spins  quietly  down  it  at  the  sort  are  as  inferior  to  other  people  in  mental  quali- 
minimum  rate  required  of  him  by  his  superiors,  well  ties  as  they  are  often  superior  to  them  in  singleness 
knowing  that  to  spin  faster  would  disarrange  the  of  aim  and  self-devotion.  Many  noble  natures  have 
machine  and  do  no  earthly  benefit  to  himself.  Per-  dignified,  and  many  noble  names  been  inscribed 
haps  one  of  the  best  instances  of  that  happy  hum-  upon,  the  dull  roll  of  professional  philanthropists, 
drum  work  to  which  we  owe  a  great  deal,  and  about  But  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable 
which  we  hear  very  little,  is  the  laborious  industry  portion  of  the  work  of  philanthropy  which  is  gener- 
of  the  clever  and  often  learned  men  who  compile  ally  done,  and  which  can  indeed  only  be  done  well, 
catalogues  of  the  documents  stored  up  in  our  public  by  donkey  power.  The  results  attained  seem  in 
offices.  Reading  and  indexing  old  records  and  general  to  be  so  enormously  out  of  proportion  to  the 
charters,  none  of  which  perhaps  are  of  any  positive  labor  given,  that  a  man  of  great  genius  or  intellect- 
interest  to  the  readers,  is  an  employment  to  which  ual  activity  would  be  soon  discouraged.  The  duty 
numbers  of  people  give  up  their  existence.  Those  of  sitting  day  by  day  in  a  sick-room,  for  example, 
who  are  so  employed  must  be  accurate,  painstaking,  is  one  of  the  most  hopeless  and  painful  duties  to 
and  methodical.  The  occupation  is  one  that  brings  which  any  rational  being  ever  can  devote  himself, 
little  fame  or  emolument  with  it,  and  it  takes  the  There  are  some  excellent  men  and  women  who  do 
whole  lives  of  many  men  to  produce  a  catalogue  little  else  for  years.  The  task  of  visiting  the  poor, 
which  the  student  tosses  by  carelessly  after  consult-  especially  in  country  places,  is  another  task  which 
ing  it,  without  thinking  once  of  all  tire  pains  that  is  as  distasteful,  and  as  apparently  devoid  of  any 
have  gone  to  make  it.  If  the  demon  of  restless  am-  positive  fruit. 

bition  got  loose  amon^  them,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  ^  Yet  there  are  those  who  have  dedicated  them- 
that  they  could  be  satisfied  with  building  up  slowly,  selves  to  the  mission,  dreary  as  it  is,  and  who  go  on 
and  brick  by  brick,  some  monument  of  dull  erudi-  performing  it  from  day  to  day  with  praiseworthy 
tion,  which  when  it  b  finished  will  never  bear  their  zeal,  and  with  a  freshness  of  spirit  which  to  others 
names,  or  bring  them  the  least  posthumous  renown,  who  play  a  more  stirring  part  in  the  world  appears 
In  some  ways  Proviilence  is  very  kind  to  the  book-  almost  miraculous.  The  parson  or  the  doctor  who, 
worm  and  the  compiler.  It  gives  him  after  a  while  in  the  wilds  of  a  provincial  neighborhood,  slaves  at 
a  fictitious  excitement  and  interest  in  his  own  la-  this  sort  of  occupation  sacrifices  something  for  it. 
bors.  Men  become  intoxicated  with  the  dust  of  old  He  falls  in  the  rear  of  the  intellectual  movement  of 
libraries  and  musty  manuscripts,  just  as  the  opium-  his  time.  He  has  not  leisure  to  follow  the  latest 
eater  is  carried  by  the  fumes  of  his  narcotic  into  a  discoveries  of  science.  He  knows  nothing  of  the 
special  and  unreal  world  of  his  own,  into  which  new  ideas  which  have  been  carrying  his  professional 
no  one  else  can  enter.  Even  if  they  observe  that  colleagues  a  hundred  miles  ahead  of  him  during  the 
the  world  half  despises  them  for  aU  the  benefits  hours  that  he  has  been  standing  still  over  the  bed- 
they  do  it,  they  are  content  to  think  that  it  is  the  sides  of  the  poor.  He  never  perhaps  advances  a 
world,  and  not  themselves,  which  is  the  victim  of  step  beyond  the  theoli^y  or  the  nostrums  of  his 
hallucination.  I  fathers.  Gradually,  as  far  as  hb  mental  powers  are 
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concerned,  he  sinks  into  the  unenviable  condition  of 
a  fruit  or  a  vefietable.  If  he  is  a  parson,  his  ser¬ 
mons  grow  every  Sunday  longer  and  more  deadly 
dull.  Educated  people  can  scarcely  listen  to  him 
with  tolerable  patience.  If  he  ever  emerges  from 
his  obscurity  on  to  the  public  stage,  he  is  very 
likely  to  commit  some  intellectual  folly,  to  denounce 
some  book  that  he  has  never  read  and  could  not  un¬ 
derstand,  to  protest  against  the  heresies  of  some 
High  Church  Bishop  or  some  Broad-Chfirch  philos¬ 
opher  of  whose  tenets  he  is  profoundly  incapable  to 
judge,  or  to  sign  some  memorial  which  is  got  up  by 
the  Philistines  of  a  country  district.  His  long  de¬ 
votion  to  practical  matters  has  made  him  the  equal 
in  all  intellectual  matters  of  his  own  church-war¬ 
dens,  or  of  the  ladies  of  his  village  clothing  club. 
And  if,  instead  of  being  a  parson,  he  is  a  doctor, 
his  lot  would  only  difi'er  in  unessential  points.  He 
would  still  be  drugging  and  bleeding  away  in  the 
most  approved  fashion  of  the  ancients.  Newer 
lights  would  not  have  penetrated  to  his  consulting 
room ;  and  he  would  be  as  far  behind  his  London 
contemporaries  as  if  he  were  a  Galen,  or  an  Hippoc¬ 
rates  with  gold-headed  cane.  The  good  and  seri¬ 
ous  work  which  such  men  do  in  their  day  is  the 
direct  result  of  donkey  power.  Had  they  gone  by 
steam,  their  fortunes  would  be  very  different.  The 
parson  might  have  been  either  the  hope  or  terror  of 
his  Church;  he  would  perhaps  have  risen  to  the 
eminence  of  a  party  champion,  or  of  a  leader  of 
theological  thought.  He  might  have  lived  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  difficulties  of  his  age,  —  have  dis¬ 
covered  some  new  manuscript,  or  have  destroyed 
some  old-fashioned  illusion.  The  doctor  might,  in 
like  manner,  have  invented  either  a  new  disease  or  a 
new  operation,  and  in  either  capacity  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  march  of  science  and  the  permanent  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind.  What  they  have  dune  instead  has 
been  nobly  and  worthily  done ;  but  their  work,  how¬ 
ever  honest,  could  only  have  been  done  by  donkeys. 

There  is  no  branch  of  human  affairs  in  which 
donkey  power  may  not  be  seen  performing  the  same 
humble  mission.  Politics  and  literature  are  as  much 
indebted  to  it  as  philanthropy  and  religion.  Poli¬ 
tics  perhaps  may  lie  taken  as  one  of  the  happiest 
instances  of  the  success  of  the  combination  of  the 
donkey  engine  and  the  steam  engine.  Great 
changes  in  the  political  arena  are  never  so  prosper¬ 
ously  achieved  as  when  they  arc  the  effect  of  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  compromise  between  the  two.  So  far  from 
forbidding  the  banns  between  them,  we  ought  to 
thank  heaven  upon  our  knees  that  both  exist,  and 
are  apparently  destined  to  exist  together  to  all 
time.  If  the  world  were  only  governed  as  Plato 
and  M.  Comte  wished,  by  philosophers,  changes 
never  would  be  stable,  and  everywhere  revolution 
of  thought  would  lead  to  a  reaction.  As  it  is,  great 
changes  are  accomplished  by  a  regular  law,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  which  are  far  more  satisfactory.  Some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  before  the  final  plunge  is 
taken,  steam  power  begins  to  shoot  ahead  with 
startling  velocity.  The  philosophers  who  sit  on  the 
engine  whistle,  the  enthusiasts  who  feed  the  furnace 
scream,  and  if  steam  had  everything  its  own  way, 
the  machine  would  be  over  the  declivity  at  railroad 
pace.  But  once  over,  the  less  active  portion  of  the 
community  would  be  dissatisfied  at  the  abrupt  tran¬ 
sition  into  which  they  had  been  so  abruptly  hurried. 
They  would  forever  be  endeavoring  to  retrace  their 
steps,  and  to  resent  the  force  which  dragged  them 
over.  Instead  of  this  undesirable  condition  of 
things,  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  are  at  present 


usefully  employed  in  modulating  the  steam  power 
of  the  philosophers  to  suit  the  donkey  power  of  the 
rest.  Gradually  and  slowly  donkey  power  brings 
up  the  train  towards  the  edge  of  the  formidable 
precipice.  There  is  no  excitement  and  no  alarm, 
till  just  at  the  last  moment  there  is  a  little  pull,  and 
the  community  which  was  at  the  top  finds  itself  at 
the  bottom.  Nobody  is  at  all  frightened,  and  the 
donkeys,  after  a  moment  of  surprise,  begin  feeding 
peacefully  again  on  the  grass  that  grows  under¬ 
neath.  The  reason  that  so  little  harm  has  been 
done  is  due  entirely  —  though  sceptics  may  refuse 
to  see  it  —  to  the  fact  that  the  descent  has  been  ap¬ 
proached  at  a  sober  pace.  People  have  had  time 
to  weigh  the  real  advantages  of  the  fall,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  all  possible  dangers.  And  when  it 
comes,  they  accept  it  without  resentment,  without 
any  undue  reluctance,  and  without  a  burning  sense 
of  antipathy  to  those  who  have  led  them  to  it.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  this  is  not  a  great  advantage  to 
the  social  body,  and  the  credit  of  it  ought  to  be 
given  to  those  to  whose  steadiness  and  even  tardi¬ 
ness  of  pace  the  advantage  is  partly  due. 

The  ^nefits  conferred  by  donkey  power  on  the 
world  of  letters  are  not  less  conspicuous.  Thought¬ 
less  persons  are  in  the  habit  too  often  of  forgetting 
how  much  donkey  power  it  takes  to  make  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  a  country  or  the  journalism  of  a  country 
worth  anything.  No  first-rate  book  would  ever  be 
written  unless  it  had  been  preceded  by  a  series  of 
dull  ones,  out  of  which  the  genius  of  the  great  au¬ 
thor  has  been  able  to  gather  materials  for  his  pui> 
pose.  Perhaps  no  modem  work  gives  one  a  more 
complete  example  of  what  literary  genius  is  like  than 
Gibbon.  But  Gibbon  is,  after  all,  only  a  brilliant 
analysis  of  the  obscure  labors  of  men  whose  work 
in  the  world  was  over  as  soon  as  they  had  furnished 
Gibbon  with  stuff  to  work  on.  The  old  chroniclers 
and  monks,  whose  very  names  only  survive,  as  far 
as  our  ordinary  knowledge  of  them  goes,  in  his  witty 
notes,  were  his  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Poetasters  in  every  age  lived,  and  fatigued  the 
ears  of  their  contemporaries,  for  the  sole  end  of  fur¬ 
nishing  a  future  writer  of  consummate  power  with 
a  stray  line  on  which-to  base  an  hypothesis  or  per¬ 
haps  merely  an  illustration.  Theologians  of  fearful 
dulness  and  prolixity  spent  years  in  writing  musty 
folios,  some  one  pa-^sage  of  which  alone  accidentally 
becomes  of  use  for  an  epigram  or  an  historical  allu¬ 
sion.  Donkey  power  has  produced  the  block, 
though  steam  ha.s  fashioned  It  at  last  into  its  lasting 
form.  Whoever  else  is  ungrateful  to  donkey  power, 
literary  men  have  no  business  to  be  so,  and  their 
best  thanks  arc  due  to  the  voluminous  and  patient 
slaves  of  the  lamp  whose  very  inferiority  and  want 
of  brilliancy  has  made  them  of  inestimable  use  to 
mankind. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII 

THE  rLENirOTENTIARY  ARRIVES  AT  TURIN. 

As  they  four  drove  into  the  court-yard  of  their 
inn  at  Turin,  in  their  roomy  hired  carriage,  they 
saw  a  reeking  horse  having  his  saildle  taken  off,  and 
a  tall  black-whiskered  gentleman  in  a  large  cap,  who 
talked  consequentially  with  the  landlord. 

“  Hallo !  ”  said  Arthur.  “  Here  is  some  one 
travelling  in  the  old  style.  There  will  be  a  swell 
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arrival  directly.  I  hope  they  have  not  taken  the 
whole  house.” 

“  By  no  means,”  the  landlord  assured  them.  “  It 
was  the  English  plenipotenUary,  travelling  towards 
Alessandria,  with  the  ready-signed  preliminaries  of 
peace.” 

“  Wonder  he  don’t  go  by  rail  if  he  is  in  a  hurry. 
They  will  all  have  cut  one  another’s  throats  before 
he  gets  there,”  remarked  Arthur. 

They  were  shown  into  a  nice  scUon  adjoining  the 
suite  of  apartments  taken  by  the  plenipotentiary, 
only  separated  from  theirs  by  folding-doors,  which 
the  landlord  pointed  out  were  locked  on  their  side. 

“  I  doubt  we  shall  hear  every  word  they  say,”  re¬ 
marked  Arthur.  “If  we  do  hear  any  secrets  of 
state,  I  shall  unlock  the  door  and  announce  myself. 
It  is  a  great  shame  of  the  landlord  putting  us 
here.” 

“  They  will  hear  all  tee  say  also,”  remarked 
James ;  “  and  we  by  talking  loud  ourselves  can  give 
them  to  understand  that  others  are  within  hearing. 
If  they  can  hear  us,  they  will  of  course  at  once  con¬ 
clude  that  we  can  hear  them.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that"  said  Arthur.  “  I  have  had 
such  great  experiences  of  human  stupidity  as  an 
examiner,  that  1  very  much  doubt  it.  If  this  man 
is  an  English  diplomatist,  I  fear  that  the  mental  pro¬ 
cess  will  be  too  elaborate  for  him.” 

They  were  seated  merrily  at  dinner,  when  a 
rumbling  in  the  court-yard  announced  the  arrival. 
Almost  immediately  after,  the  door  of  the  next  room 
was  thrown  open,  and  the  great  man  entered,  — 
English  certainly,  but  not  a  courteous  diplomatist 
by  any  means,  and  apparently  with  few  preliminaries 
of  peace  about  him. 

At  the  first  sound  of  his  voice  Boginsky  said, 
“  Now  we  will  talk  louder,  then  ” ;  but,  looking  at  his 
three  companions,  he  saw  that  his  three  companions 
had  laid  down  their  knives  and  forks,  and  were  look¬ 
ing  at  one  another  in  blank  astonishment. 

A  loud  and  familiar  voice  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door  thundered  out,  —  , 

“  I  don’t  care.  I  repeat  what  I  said  to  the  fellow 
to  his  face.  The  whole  business  is  the  most  prepos¬ 
terous  clarajamfry  of  unutterable  nonsense  which 
ever  was  seen  on  the  face  of  this  earth ;  and  my 
remedy  for  it  would  be  to  bang  the  two  emperors 
and  the  king  up  in  a  row.” 

“  But  you  ditl  n’t  say  that  to  the  man,  you  know,” 
said  a  bright  woman’s  voice.  “  You  were  as  mild 
as  milk  with  him,  and  only  began  to  rage  as  soon  as 
his  back  was  turned.” 

James  jumped  to  his  feet. 

“  1  don’t  care  whether  I  said  it  or  not,”  said  Sil- 
cote.  “  I  mean  it.  And,  since  you  twit  me  with  it, 
I  will  go  to  his  hotel  after  dinner  and  say  it.  Now !  ” 

“  Remember  that  you  are  abroad,  Silcote,  and  be 
cautious,”  said  the  woman’s  voice. 

“  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  that  I  am  abroad,  my 
dear  soul ;  the  fleas  keep  me  in  mind  of  that ;  and, 
as  for  my  caution,  why  you  yourself  allow  that  I 
did  not  utter  the  treason  of  which  you  disapprove, 
after  all ;  and  for  your  kind  sake  I  will  not.” 

“  Why,  that  is  my  father,”  said  Arthur,  amazed. 
“  Who  on  earth  is  the  woman  with  them  ?  ” 

“  My  mother,”  said  James,  radiant  with  smiles. 

Arthur  grew  suddenly  sick  and  faint  He  filled 
out  a  tumbler  full  of  wine,  and  drank  it  off,  and 
muttered  half  aloud, — 

“  Mrs.  Sugden  !  O  Heaven,  why  did  I  ever 
leave  him  alone!  And  so  soon  after  poor  Algy’s 
death  too  !  It  is  horrible.  O  God,  forgive  me  my 


selfish  neglect ;  forgive  me  my  share  in  this  miser¬ 
able  businees.” 

Boginsky  whispered  to  Arthur,  “  I  fear  we  are  in 
a  more  delicate  situation  than  that  of  overhearing 
a  diplomat  speaking  with  his  secretaries.  From  the 
petulance  of  both  Monsieur  and  Madame  towards 
one  another,  I  should  guess  that  they  were  just 
married,  and  in  their  wedding  tour.  Shall  I  strike 
up  the  Marseilliuse  ?  We  must  do  something.” 

“  Pray  be  silent  for  a  moment,”  said  Arthnr. 
“  See,  here  is  another  lady  with  them.  I  am  gmng 
mad,  and  must  be  taken  home  straight  and  put  in 
Bedlam.” 

For  a  third  voice  struck  in  here,  —  a  very  pretty 
voice  indeed  ;  but,  well,  a  little  too  fine-Iadyish,  the 
thing  just  a  very  little  overdone.  That  voice  said,  — 

“  ^  you  two  are  quarrelling  again  ?  'The  very 
moment  I  leave  you  two  together  yon  begin  at  it. 
What  is  the  matter  now  f  ” 

Arthur  sat  down  again.  “  It  was  very  like  too,” 
he  said  to  Boginsky.  “  I  fear  my  nerves  are  not 
what  they  should  be  yet.”  And  Boginsky  politely 
agreed  with  him. 

“  Our  quarrels  don’t  come  to  much,  do  they,  old 
girl  ?  ”  said  Silcote,  and  Mrs.  Sugden  laughed. 

James  by  this  time  was  at  the  door  with  his  hand 
on  the  key.  Arthur  gently  put  him  aside,  threw 
the  door  open,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Miss  Lee,  in  all  the  full  majesty  of  her  unequalled 
beauty.  The  meeting  was  a  little  more  astonishing 
for  her  than  for  him,  for  he  had  thought  of  her  when 
he  heard  her  voice  three  minutes  before.  And  in 
her  utter  surprise,  in  a  second  of  time,  there  passed 
across  her  face  a  sudden  expression ;  a  little  parting 
of  the  lips,  a  little  brightening  of  the  eyes ;  which 
told  him  all  he  cared  to  know.  She  was  her  very 
ladylike  self  in  one  moment,  although  the  twitch  of 
her  hands  towards  him  when  she  saw  him  had  caused 
her  to  drop  her  hundred-guinea  travelling-bag,  and 
made  a  contretemps.  He  knew  all  that  he  wanted  to 
know  in  this  world,  and  merely  saying  to  her  pleas¬ 
antly,  “How  d’ye  do!  How  d’ye  do!”  passed  on 
with  outstretched  hands  towards  his  father,  seeing 
by  a  mere  look  at  the  three  faces  that  there  were 
somehow  or  other  brighter  and  better  times  in  the 
house  of  Silcote  than  there  had  been  for  forty  years. 

“  If  he  has  married  Mrs.  Sugden,”  he  thought, 
“  he  might  have  done  worse.” 

Silcote  was  very  much  changed,  as  Arthur  saw  in 
one  moment.  He  looked  so  much  younger,  and  so 
much  more  gentle.  There  was  certainly  an  un¬ 
common  change  in  him. 

“  My  dear  father,”  he  said,  “  this  is  a  strange 
meeting.” 

“  Very  strange  indeed,  Archy,”  said  Silcote.  “  I 
gave  myself  up  frankly  and  ftcely  to  these  two 
ladies  to  do  what  they  would  with  me.  They  have 
done  nothing  but  plot  and  conspire  against  me 
throughout  the  whole  journey.  I  declare  solemnly 
that  I  have  never  had  my  own  way  for  one  moment 
since  we  left  Silcotes,  and  that  their  standing  case 
against  me  is  obstinacy.  Now  here  they  have  laid 
their  plans  so  well,  that  my  own  favorite  son,  whom 
I  believed  to  be  at  Boppart,  comes  bursting  in  on 
me,  with  two  of  my  grandsons,  and  a  foreign  gentle¬ 
man,  out  of  my  own  bedroom.” 

“  That  is  not  your  bedroom,  sir,”  said  Arthur, 
hanlly  knowing  how  to  begin  explanations. 

“  Is  it  not  ?  Well,  I  give  up  the  point.  I  thought 
it  was.  I  am  still  Inclined  to  think  it  Is,  because  I 
observe  you  have  been  dining  in  it.  However,  I 
have  no  opinion.  These  two  women  have  cured 
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me  of  all  that.  Now  go  and  kiss  your  sister-in-law, 
for  she  has  finished  kissing  her  boy  James.” 

“  My  sisteMn-law.” 

“  Ah  !  Tom’s  wife,  you  know.” 

“  I  don’t  know,  sir,”  said  Arthur. 

“  Don’t  you  ?  ”  said  Silcote.  “  It  don’t  matter. 
Some  of  them  will  tell  you  all  about  it  some  day. 
They  are  going  to  the  milliner’s  to-morrow  to  get 
some  new  things  to  go  to  the  war  with;  perhaps 
they  will  tell  you  all  about  it  the  daj'  alter.” 

“  I  dare  say  you  wonder  to  find  me  in  company 
with  James  and  Reginald,  sir  ?  ”  said  Arthur,  trying 
if  he  could  get  him  to  talk  that  way. 

“  Not  I,”  said  Silcote.  “  I  am  a  perfectly  resigned 
man.  If  you  had  been  kicking  against  all  sorts  of 
pricks  for  forty  years,  you  would  find  it  uncom¬ 
monly  pleasant  to  get  into  that  frame  of  mind. 
Bless  you,  the  religionists  have  nourished  on  that 
secret  for  centuries.” 

“  What  secret,  sir  ?  ” 

“  The  secret  of  taking  a  man  away  from  himself, 
and  giving  him  peace  in  that  way.  Some  of  them 
have  done  it,  more  or  less  viciously  and  artificially. 
These  two  good  women  have  done  it  for  me  as  well 
as  any  priest  that  ever  was  born.  They  have 
brought  me  back  to  the  communion,  a  thing  you 
never  did.  W'hat  foob  you  men-priests  are  !  Not 
one  of  you  seems  to  have  the  sense  to  see  that  in  a 
perfect  state  the  priests  would  all  be  women.  You 
men-priests  would  be  in  a  queer  way  without  them ; 
they  are  designed  and  made  for  the  priesthood. 
They  have  quite  enough  intellect  for  the  office  with¬ 
out  having  too  much.  And  a  highly  intellectual 
riest  is  a  mistake ;  like  yourself.  And  the  women 
ave  faith,  which  more  than  three  quarters  of  you 
men-priests  have  not.” 

“  You  are  none  of  you  quite  mad,”  said  Kriegs- 
thurm  once  to  Col.  Tom ;  “  but  are  close  upon  it.” 

Arthur  was  deeply  shocked.  Yet  his  father’s  ar¬ 
gument  puzzled  him  somewhat.  He,  as  a  priest, 
had  been  a  failure,  and  knew  it.  His  lather’s  argu¬ 
ment,  slightly  developed,  seemed  to  him  to  mean  an 
extreme  form  of  Romanbm.  Well,  even  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  his  father  was  better  than  his  old  one. 
He  changed  the  subject. 

“  My  dear  father,  I  will  wait  for  explanations 
about,  for  instance,  my  new-found  sister-in-law. 
But  allow  me  to  ask,  just  to  start  the  conversation 
in  a  new  channel,  what  on  earth  you  are  doing 
here  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  boy,  let  me  first  tell  you  how  profoundly 
I  am  pleased  by  meeting  you  again.  I  do  not  want 
to  talk  business  to-day,  and  any  explanations  you 
may  want  you  may  get  from  Miss  Lee.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  thought  Arthur,  “  so  I  will.  But,  sir,  you 
have  not  told  me  what  brings  you  here.” 

“  Well,  a  variety  of  matters.  The  one  which  is 
foremost  in  my  mind  just  now  is  to  get  hold  of  my 
sister,  your  aunt,  and  get  reconciled  with  her  and 
bring  her  to  reason,  for  I  fear  she  is  going  on  badly.” 

“  How  so  ?  ”  asked  Arthur. 

“  From  a  frantic  letter  she  has  written  to  me,  I 
fear  that  she  is  in  the  hands  of  scoundreb,  and  well- 
nigh  desperate.  Kriegsthurm,  her  old  courier,  major- 
domo,  go-between,  in  all  her  idiotic  schemings  and 
plottings  and  follies,  has  got  hold  of  her  again,  and 
be  and  Tom  have  drained  her  of  all  her  money, 
and  made  her  desperate,  I  doubt.  My  original  ob¬ 
ject  was  a  very  different  one  :  it  may  be  carried  out, 
and  it  may  not.  I  wished  to  right  the  memory  of 
my  first  wife.  Whether  I  shall  do  so  or  not  I  can¬ 
not  say.  My  first  object  now  is  to  save  my  poor 


sister;  it  b  quite  possible  that  in  doing  the  one 
thing  I  may  do  the  other.” 

“  I  do  not  quite  understand,  sir.” 

“  No,  I  suppose  not,”  said  Silcote,  gently.  “  I  fear  | 

I  have  been  a  sad  fool,  and  wasted  a  life.  My  dear  I 
Archy,  I  have  one  favor  to  ask  you.  Do  not  in  any  I 
way  mention  to  me  at  present  a  death  which  has  re-  | 
cently  taken  place  in  our  family.  I  am  very  sorry, 
but  I  cannot  speak  of  it.”  ■ 

“  I  am  loath  to  speak  of  it  myself,  sir,”  said  Arthur.  | 
“I  see  Reginald  is  in  mourning,”  said  Silcote. 

“  How  did  he  bear  it  ?  ”  ' 

“  He  cried,”  said  Arthur,  “  once  when  he  heard  ‘ 
of  it,  and  once  afterwards,  James  telb  me,  in  the  I 
night,  for  a  short  time.”  | 

“  I  scarcely  did  more  myself,  if  as  much.  Re-  | 
morse  does  not  produce  tears.  Let  us  leave  the  I 
subject.”  I 

“  About  my  aunt,  sir.  What  makes  you  think  j 
she  is  in  these  straits  ?  Has  she  appealed'  to  you  ?  ”  ! 

“  Not  at  all.  Her  letter  was  only  one  in  which  ' 
she  confessed  a  recent  wrong  towards  me,  prayed  ; 
my  forgiveness,  and  took  farewell  of  me  forever.  I 
should  like  to  catch  her  at  it,”  Silcote  went  on,  sud¬ 
denly,  and  with  enei^y.  “  I  have  had  the  bullying 
of  her  for  forty  years,  and  does  she  think  I  am  going  ' 
to  give  it  up  now  ?  These  two  new  ones,”  he  con-  ; 
tinned,  winking  at  Arthur,  “  won’t  stand  it.  You 
remember  that  for  your  soul’s  health  and  comfort.” 

“  I  will,  sir,”  said  Arthur,  solemnly.  “  You  have  ' 
had  another  letter  about  her,  then  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Silcote,  “  I  have  had  a  letter  of  nine 
closely-written  pages  ;  a  letter  which,  following  me  ■ 
to  the  Continent,  has  cost  me  about  nine  shillings, — 
from  that  cantankerous  old  busybody.  Miss  Raylock. 
She  is  dragging  her  old  bones  after  Tom  and  your 
aunt  to  the  war,  and  has  got  into  your  aunt’s  confi¬ 
dence.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  she  has  written  me 
a  most  kind,  sensible,  and  womanly  letter,  on  which 
I  am  going  to  act.” 

“  She  is  capable  of  doing  nothing  else,  sir.”  :  I 

“  That  woman  has  made  thousands  out  of  us,  ^ 
with  her  confounded  novels.  She  has  no  powers  of 
invention.  She  put  me  as  the  principal  character  in 
her  first  successful  novel,  and  made  her  fortune. 
She  has  spent  all  her  money  in  fancy  cucumbers  and 
geraniums,  and  now  she  is  hunting  my  sister,  for  the 
mere  purpose,  I  am  perfectly  certain,  of  putting  her  j 
as  leading  character  in  a  novel,  and  going  to  her  I 
grave  with  an  extra  thousand  pounds  in  the  Three  j 
per  Cents.  But  she  will  be  deceived.” 

“  My  aunt,  the  Princess,  would  make  a  good  cen-  ' 
tral  fiwure  in  a  novel,  sir.”  ' 

“  No,  sir,”  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his  head ; 

“  her  folly  is  too  incongruous ;  the  ruck  of  common-  \ 
place  foob  who  read  novels  will  not  have  sufficient  i 
brains  to  appreciate  the  transcendental  genius  of  ' 
her  folly.  Raylock  will  make  a  mess  of  her.  She 
will  be  trying  to  find  out  motives  for  her  conduct ;  j 
and  my  sister  has  n’t  got  any.”  i 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

THE  rr.ELIMIXAItlES  TO  THE  TREATY  OF  TURIN. 

“  Now  then,  Mrs.  Tom,”  cried  Silcote,  after  a  long  ' 
talk  with  Arthur,  “  dinner  is  ready.  I  can’t  live  by  | 
talking  nonsense  to  curly-headed  youngsters,  if  you  j 
can.  Arthur,  my  dear  boy,  take  in  Mrs.  Tom.”  i 
“  They  have  had  their  dinner,  these  people,”  said 
Mrs.  Silcote,  “  and  don’t  want  any  more.  As  for  I 
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talking  nonsense  to  curly-headed  youngsters,  you 
have  been  talking  long  enough  to  Mr.  Arthur,  and 
nonsense  enough,  too,  I  don’t  doubt” 

“  That 's  a  specimen,”  said  Silcote,  pointing  with 
his  finger  at  the  radiantly  happy,  good-humored, 
and  kindly  face  of  Mrs.  Silcote,  —  “  that  is  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  way  they  treat  me.  Go  and  take  her 
arm,  and  take  her  in  to  dinner.  When  I  was  your 
age,  I  could  eat  two  dinners.  Miss  Lee,  your  arm.” 

Arthur,  who  as  yet  knew  practically  nothing, 
went  up  to  the  woman  whom  his  father  had  intro¬ 
duced  to  him  as  his  sister-in-law  :  when  he  looked  at 
her  he  said  soUo  voce,  “  By  Jove !  ”  She  was  proba¬ 
bly  the  most  remarkable  woman  he  had  ever  seen. 
Tall,  as  tall  as  he,  with  gray  hair,  and  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  face  (described  before),  handsomely  dressed, 
with  every  fold  of  gown  or  shawl  in  its  right  place, 
standing  very  calmly  in  a  splendid  attitude,  and 
“  taking  him  in,  body  and  bones  ”  (as  he  most  vul¬ 
garly  expressed  it  afterwards),  with  her  great  calm 
gray  eyes.  As  he  went  up  to  her,  it  suddenly  struck 
him  as  quite  a  new  idea  that  this  was  James’s 
mother,  Mrs.  Sugden,  the  woman  who  lived  in  the 
little  white  cottage  at  the  edge  of  Boisey  Hill.  How 
she  came  to  be  his  sister-in-law  he  did  not  inquire. 
His  father  was  not  likely  to  be  wrong  in  a  matter 
like  this :  that  was  the  hencoop  to  which  he  clung 
in  this  wide  weltering  ocean  of  astonishment. 

He  took  her  in  to  dinner,  and  sat  between  her  and 
Miss  Lee.  But  this  wonderful  Sugden-Tom-Silcote 
woman  occupied  his  whole  attention.  “  Heaven 
save  me  from  Bedlam !  ”  he  said  ;  “  this  is  the  wo¬ 
man  who  used  to  plant  beans  in  the  smock  fk)ck. 
This  is  the  wife  of  the  man  that  helped  to  fight  the 
poachers  on  the  very  night  that  James  was  brought 
in  wounded.  Hang  it,  I  can’t  remember  it  all.” 

He  remembered,  however,  that  on  one  occasion, 
the  curate  being  absent,  he  h.ad  undertaken  the  care 
of  the  parish,  just  as  he  would  have  undertaken  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol.  And  that,  at  that  time,  he  had 
given  this  terrible  lady  in  gray  silk  and  white  lace 
spiritual  consolation,  such  as  he  had,  and  a  shilling. 

“  Bless  our  family,”  he  thought ;  “  we  shall  fill 
Bedlam  if  we  increase.  Are  you  going  to  say  any¬ 
thing  to  me  ?  ”  he  said,  suddenly,  to  Mrs.  Thomas. 

“  Why  ?  ”  said  she,  calmly. 

“  Because  I  thought  you  were  not,”  said  Arthur. 

“  AVhat  shall  I  say  to  you  ?  ”  said  she,  with  per¬ 
fect  good  humor. 

“  Explain  matters,  that  is  .all ;  like  a  dear  good 
soul  as  you  look.  My  father’s  reticence  is  so  exas¬ 
perating.” 

Mrs.  Thomas  explained  everything  to  him  from 
beginning  to  end,  while  Miss  I.,ee  ate  her  dinner, 
drank  her  wine,  folded  her  napkin,  and  put  it 
through  the  ring :  went  on  explaining,  while  she 
rose  after  h<avlng  only  interchanged  a  few  common¬ 
places  with  Arthur,  and  left  the  room :  went  on  still 
explaining  until  Miss  Lee  returned  tremendously 
dressed,  as  far  as  extravagance  went,  but  with  won¬ 
derful  quietness  and  good  taste,  with  her  bonnet  on, 
ready  for  a  promenade.  The  two  boys  had  gone  be¬ 
fore,  to  see  some  regiments  march  out. 

“  I  am  going  on  the  Boulevards,”  she  said,  in  a 
cool  and  lofty  manner.  “  You  people  want  to  stay 
and  talk  family  matters,  which  are  no  concern  of 
mine,  and  which  bore  me.  The  courier  said  there 
are  three  more  regiments  to  march  to-night :  I  hear 
a  band  playing,  which  must  belong  to  one  of  them. 
I  shall  go  and  see  them  off.” 

“  Are  you  going  alone,  my  dear  ?  ”  said  Mrs. 

I  Thomas. 


“  Alone  ?  certainly.  I  am  used  to  take  care  of 
myself,  and  perfectly  able  to  do  so.”  And  with  her 
splendid  chin  in  the  mr,  she  certainly  looked  as  if 
sue  was.  'There  is  no  one  more  safe  from  insult  than 
an  imperially  proud  and  handsome  woman.  Cads 
scarcely  dare  to  look  at  her  in  the  face,  and  the 
worse-than-cads  know  from  their  experience  that 
the  most  they  will  get  is  furious  scorn.  No  one 
knew  this  better  than  Miss  Lee.  She  would  have 
marched  up  coolly  to  the  finest  knot  of  dandies  in 
Europp,  and  asked  one  of  them  to  call  her  a  cab ; 
and  have  driven  calmly  off  in  it,  with  a  cold  bow  of 
thanks. 

“  But  the  officers,  my  dear,”  once  more  interpel¬ 
lated  ^Irs.  Tom. 

“  I  shall  probably  try  to  get  into  conversation 
with  some  of  them,”  said  Miss  Lee,  with  her  bonnet- 
strings  hiilf  concealing  her  beautiful  proud  chin  in 
the  air,  “  and  consult  them  about  the  best  way  of 
getting  as  near  the  fight  as  possible.  The  King, 
very  likely,  does  not  go  until  to-morrow,  and  will 
probably  review  one  of  these  regiments  as  they  go ; 
so  I  shall  have  a  chance  of  seeing  your  fat  hero. 
Well,  good  by.  I  slitill  be  at  home  by  dark,  or  soon 
after.”  And  so  she  went. 

Arthur  still  sat  as  if  he  had  not  heard  her  speak ; 
sat  for  five  minutes,  and  then  rose  and  left  the 
room. 

Mrs.  'Tliomas  was  a  little  indignant.  “  She  gave 
him  time  and  place  in  the  most  obvious  manner,” 
she  said.  “  I  never  saw  the  thing  done  more  openly 
in  my  life.” 

“  I  thought  she  wrapped  it  up  pretty  well,”  said 
Silcote. 

“  Yon  thought,”  said  Mrs.  'Thomas.  “  A  deal  you 
know  about  it.  The  way  she  did  it  was  next  thing 
to  brazen.” 

“  I  hope  he  knows  where  to  find  her,”  said  Silcote, 
drinking  a  glass  of  wine.  “  I  ’ll  be  hanged  if  I 
should.” 

“  It ’s  lucky  that  your  son  is  not  quite  such  a  stu¬ 
pid,”  said  Mrs.  Thomas.  “  She,  with  her  marching 
regiments,  and  her  King  reviewing  them  as  they 
passed  the  palace  !  AVhy,  there  !  ”  she  continued, 
warming,  “  as  sure  as  ever  you  sit  gandering  in  that 
chair,  I  could  go  at  this  moment,  on  my  bare  feet, 
and  lay  my  finger  on  that  woman.  She  gave  him 
time  and  place,  I  tell  you,  and  I  could  lay  my  finger 
on  her  now.” 

“  Could  you,  indeed,  my  dear  ?  ”  s.aid  Silcote.  “  I 
have  no  doubt  you  could.  Still,  1  think  she  wrapped 
it  up  pretty  well.  I  know  Turin,  and  she  don’t.  / 
could  n’t  find  her.” 

“  I  could,”  said  Mrs.  Tom ;  “  I  have  only  to  go 
down  into  that  street  —  ” 

“  Without  vour  shoes  and  stockings  ?  You  said 
you  could  finfi  her  barefooted.” 

“  —  and  ask,”  said  Mrs.  Tom,  scornfully  disre¬ 
garding  him,  “  where  the  King  was  reviewing  the 
soldiers.  And  I  should  get  my  answer,  and  tliere 
she ’d  be,  and  him  with  her.  Don’t  tell  me.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  tell  you,  my  dear.  But,  surely, 
this  heat  is  unnecessary.” 

“  Not  at  all,”  said  Mrs.  Tom.  “  She  "ave  him 
time  and  place  before  my  own  eyes :  and  she  was 
too  bold,  —  for  him.” 

“  It  is  all  right,  though,  is  it  not  'i  ”  said  Silcote. 

“  O,  it ’s  all  right  enough,”  said  Mrs.  Tom.  “  But, 
after  the  way  he  has  servetl  her,  she  had  no  business 
to  give  him  time  and  place  as  she  did.  I  wish  it  had 
been  me.”  And  she  shook  her  head  with  deep 
meaning. 
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“  Do  you,  indeed,  my  dear  ?  So  you  really  wish 
that  you  had  a  chance  at  Archy  ?  But  you  must 
reflect  that  you  could  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
marry  your  brother-in-law;  let  me  advise  you  to 
give  up  this  newly-conceived  passion  for  Arthur, 
and  let  him  marry  your  cousin  quickly.  Two  such 
dreadful  tongues  as  yours  and  his  would  never  have 
hit  it  off  tc^ether,  and,  moreover  —  ” 

“  There,”  said  Mrs.  Tom,  “  one  mustard-seed  of 
nonsense  dropped  in  your  w^  grows  into  a  great 
tree  of  nonsense  very  soon.  Do  you  know  that  you 
have  to  give  an  account  of  every  idle  word  you 
speak  ?  You  run  off  into  idle,  senseless  badinage, 
on  the  text  of  one  single  sentence  or  word.  It  is  a 
silly  habit.” 

“  Yes,  my  dear,”  said  Silcote.  “  As  soon  as  you 
have  done  blowing  me  up,  suppose  we  go  and  see 
the  soldiers  ?  ” 

She  kissed  him,  and  said,  “  You  are  a  good  old 
man.  I  don’t  know  how  you  ever  got  on  without 
me.” 

“  Very  b.adly,”  said  Silcote.  “  Come,  let  us  jog 
out  together  and  see  this  King  and  these  soldiers, 
you  and  me.” 

And  so  this  queer  couple  jogged  out  together  to 
gape  and  stare,  like  a  couple  of  children,  at  the  sol¬ 
diers,  the  King,  and  everything  else  abnormal  that 
came  in  their  way.  The  courteous  Italian  crowd 
that  made  way  for  the  strange  pair  only  admired 
their  bizarre  beauty.  Not  one  in  the  crowd  dreamt 
that  the  life  of  a  son  and  a  husband  was  at  stake, 
in  that  terrible  hurly-burly  so  soon  to  begin  to  the 
east.  And,  indeed,  they  did  not  realize  it  them¬ 
selves,  any  more  than  they  realized  how  deeply  they 
loved  him ;  both  believing  that  their  love  for  him 
had  been  killed  by  his  misconduct  Poor  foob ! 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE  KIXG  COMES  OUT  TO  M.VIUllIAL  THEM. 

They  were  singing  in  the  streets  of  Turin  that 
afternoon.  Groups  of  them  were  singing,  war  bal¬ 
lads,  love  ballads.  Nay,  not  only  were  arm-in-arm 
groups  singing  of  war,  love,  loyalty,  of  everything 
save  law  and  divinity ;  but  even  solitary  walkers 
piped  up,  quite  unnoticed.  Therefore,  why  should 
not  Arthur,  with  a  good  voice,  not  untrained  by 
choir-masters,  pipe  up  too  ?  He  did  so,  however. 
A  spectacle  and  scan<lal  amongst  Oxford  tutors  and 
ex-proctors,  hail  they  only  heard  him  ;  which  they 
did  not.  An  ex-Balliol  tutor,  singing  out,  clear  and 
loud,  in  the  streets  of  a  foreign  city,  was  a  thing 
which  no  one  was  prepared  for  in  1859,  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  is  scarcely  prepared  for  now ;  yet  he  did, 
this  Balliol  man,  at  the  top  of  his  very  excellent 
voice. 

“  I  know  the  way  she  went 

PMt  with  her  maiden  posy,  I 

Fur  her  feet  have  touched  the  meadows,  I 

And  have  left  the  daisies  rosy.’*  I 

The  street  was  extremely  crowded,  but  every  one 
was  nearly  mad  with  good-humor;  and  Arthur’s 
handsome  face  was  so  radiant,  that  innumerable 
people  greeted  him.  “  A  glorious  day  for  Italy, 
milord,”  said  one.  “  Very  much  so  indeed,”  replied 
Arthur.  “  We  have  the  sympathies  of  England,  if 
not  her  arms,  on  our  side,  sir,”  said  another.  “  Our 
sympathies  are  in  Italy  while  our  arms  are  in  Hin- 
dostan,”  replied  Arthur ;  which  was  thought  to  be 
wonderfully  neat,  and  was  bandied  about:  for  it  did 
not  take  much  to  please  them  that  day.  “  Confound 


it,”  thought  Arthur,  “  I  am  being  too  agreeable ;  I 
know  I  shall  get  mvself  kissed  diiectly,  and  I  hate 
it  But  I  can’t  help  it” 

All  this  time  Miss  Lee  was  sailing  on  before  him, 
with  her  veil  up,  calmly,  imperial,  looking  every  one 
straight  in  the  face,  and  speaking  to  any  one  who 
spoke  to  her.  She  attracted  universal  and  respect¬ 
ful  attention.  Arthur  was  proud  of  her. 

The  great  rendezvous  was  in  the  Grand  Place. 
Along  the  street  in  which  they  were  came  a  regiment 
of  blue-coated,  stcel-hchneted,  gray-trousered  cav¬ 
alry  to  join  it  The  enormously  high-piled  ornate 
houses  were  hung  with  the  green,  white,  and  red 
tricolors  from  paving  to  coping  stone,  and  the  win¬ 
dows  were  thronged  with  frantic  patriots,  as  were 
also  the  streets.  It  was  a  splendid  and  exciting 
sight ;  and,  as  they  all  went  rushing  along  the  nar¬ 
row  street  in  the  rear  of  the  regiment,  Arthur’s 
long  dull  days  of  sickness  and  loss  of  hope  seemed 
indefinitely  removed. 

At  last  they  came  to  the  place  of  the  spectacle. 
Their  regiment  was  the  last.  Three  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  four  of  infantry  were  already  drawn 
up ;  and  there  was  the  big-chested  King  himself; 
and  there  was  Cavour,  and  there  were  Generals  La 
Marmora,  Fanti,  Cialdini,  —  men  whose  names  sound 
like  the  ringing  of  silver  bells.  Their  regiment 
formed  in,  and  the  burly  King  began  to  move. 
Arthur  perceived  that  Miss  Lee  had  got  an  uncom¬ 
monly  good  place,  and  then  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  Boginsky. 

“  A  glorious  day  for  Italy,”  said  Boginsky. 

“  Threatens  thunder  !  ”  said  Arthur. 

“  And  lightning,”  said  Boginsky,  who  was  in  com¬ 
pany  with  several  “  reds.” 

“  IIow  epigrammatic  we  all  are !  ”  said  Arthur. 
“  I  myself  have  said  the  neatest  thing  to-day  I  have 
said  for  years.  AVhy,  this  excitement  would  sharpen 
the  wits  of  a  mere  horse,”  he  continued  artfully. 

“  Of  a  mere  stupid  horse  indeed,”  replied  the  in¬ 
nocent  Boginsky. 

“  Sharpen  his  wits  so  much  that  he  lets  the  man 
get  on  his  back.  And  now  they  both  go  away  to¬ 
gether  to  kill  the  stag.  Will  the  man  get  off  when 
the  stag  is  dead,  do  you  think  ” 

“  The  Emperor  would  never  dare  —  ”  began  Bo¬ 
ginsky. 

“  Never  for  a  moment,”  said  Arthur ;  “  no  one 
ever  dreamt  that  he  would.  lie  is  at  Genoa  now, 
because  he  did  not  dare  to  keep  away.  lie  wants 
no  more  black  cricket-balls  studded  with  gun  nipples, 
and  percussion  caps  on  them.  I  was  not  thinking 
of  him.” 

Said  Boginsky,  “  You  puzzle  me.” 

Arthur  folded  his  arms,  caught  Boginsky’s  eye, 
and  then  looked  steadily  at  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
who  was  now  within  six  yards  of  them.  He  took 
off  his  hat  to  the  King ;  and  as  he  went  past  Bogin¬ 
sky  towards  ^liss  Lee,  he  looked  into  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  face  with  a  strong  stare,  which  meant  volumes. 
As  he  went  he  heard  Boginsky  gasp  out,  — 

“  He  had  better.” 

Delighted  with  the  purely  gratuitous  mischief 
which  he  had  made,  Arthur  got  to  the  side  of  Miss 
Lee  ju.st  as  the  King  had  caught  sight  of  her. 
There  was  no  doubt  whatever  of  his  Majesty’s  ad¬ 
miration,  about  which  Miss  Lee  cared  just  absolutely 
nothing  at  all.  She  wanted  a  real  good  stare  at  the 
King,  and  she  got  one.  If  he  liked  the  looks  of  her, 
it  showed  his  good  taste ;  in  the  perfect  boldness  of 
her  perfect  innocence  it  was  perfectly  indifferent 
whether  he  looked  at  her  or  not.  She  wanted  to 
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look  at  him,  and  the  more  he  looked  the  more  she 
saw. 

Arthur,  proudly  laughing  in  his  heart,  whispered 
to  her,  “  Take  niy  arm,”  and  she  put  her  hand  upon 
it.  In  one  moment  more,  unseen  of  any  one,  his 
w.as  upon  here,  as  it  lay  on  his  arm,  and  their  two 
hands  were  tightly  loc-ked  together.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken ;  what  need  for  words,  clumsy  words, 
when  their  two  hands  told  their  tale  so  truly  ? 

Sileote  with  Mrs.  Tom  went  gandering  about, 
staring  at  the  soldiers  and  the  shops,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  thems.'dves  thoroughly.  Sileote  bought  a  large 
white  umbrella  lined  with  green,  which  took  his 
fancy,  and  which  he  used  as  a  pointer,  fo  point  out 
objects  of  interest  to  Mrs.  Tom  ;  among  other  things, 
pointing  out  the  King  when  his  Majesty  was  not 
lour  yards  from  the  ferule. 

At  la.st  they  got  home,  and  heard  that  Miss  Lee 
was  home  lietbre  them.  Mrs.  Thomas  went  to  seek 
her,  and  soon  returned. 

“  It ’s  all  right,”  she  said  ;  “  I  knew  it  would  be. 
There,  you  need  n’t  throw  your  umbrella  across  the 
room  like  a  lunatic ;  though  Heaven  knows,  my  dear, 
that  I  am  as  glad  as  you  are.” 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  IVORY. 

An  enormous  number  of  elephants  are  destroyed 
in  the  course  of  every  year,  often  as  unpleasant 
neighbors  to  man  in  the  wild  state,  prone  to  make 
havoc  with  the  rice  and  grain  fields,  but  far  more 
persistently  and  fully  to  jneet  the  demands  of  com¬ 
merce  for  the  ivory  of  the  tusks.  Though  the 
largest  and  the  strongest  of  all  existing  quadrupeds, 
the  animal  is  very  readily  decoyed  into  captivity  in 
order  to  be  domesticated,  and  is  as  easily  slain  by 
the  hunter’s  rifle.  The  great  bull  elephant  of  three 
tons  weight  —  leader  of  a  herd  —  generally  falls 
lifeless  in  an  instant,  if  a  ball  is  skilfully  planted  in 
the  eye,  or  at  the  base  of  the  trunk,  or  lAihind  the 
ear ;  and  ”  crack  ”  sportsmen  have  been  known  to 
kill  right  and  left,  one  with  each  barrel.  In  part  of 
the  northern  province  of  Ceylon,  upon  the  reward 
of  a  few  shillings  per  head  being  offered  by  the 
authorities,  3, .500  were  despatched  in  less  than  three 
years  by  the  natives.  Sheffield  alone  requires  an¬ 
nually  the  slaughter  of  a  large  army  of  the  huge 
pachyderms,  estimated  some  years  ago  at  22,000,  to 
furnish  ivory  tor  the  Various  articles  produced  in  its 
manufacturing  establishments;  and  every  civilized 
country  needs  a  supply  of  the  material  for  the  use¬ 
ful  and  ornamental  arts.  Hence,  not  being  prolific, 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  long  ^fore  our 
human  story  is  over  the  elephant  will  be  numbere«l 
with  extinct  species. 

The  tusks  of  the  elephant  are  genuine  teeth,  but 
of  peculiar  form,  and  large  dimensions  when  per¬ 
fectly  developed.  They  alone  supply  that  variety 
of  dentine  or  tooth-substance  which  is  properly 
called  ivory,  though  many  other  animals,  as  the 
hippopotamus,  narwhal,  and  walrus,  possess  teeth, 
horns,  or  tusks  of  sufficient  size  and  density  to  be 
used  in  the  arts  for  the  like  purposes,  and  which 
hence  popularly  bear  the  same  name.  Of  the  two 
existing  species  of  elephant,  the  Indian  and  the 
African,  the  latter  h.as  by  far  the  larger  tusks. 
They  supply  the  manufacturer  with  his  best  mate¬ 
rial,  valued  on  account  of  its  closer  grain,  superior 
whiteness,  and  capability  of  receiving  the  highest 
polish.  Sometimes  the  tusks  are  stunted,  being  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  and 


weighing  only  a  few  pounds  ;  but  when  completely 
Ibrnied  a  single  tusk  will  sometimes  weigh  170  lbs., 
and  occasionally  considerably  more.  A  pair  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  taken  from 
an  elephant  killed  on  the  Banks  of  Lake  Ngami, 
which  weighed  325  lbs.  Each  tusk  measured  eight 
feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  had  a  circuit  of  twenty- 
two  inches  at  the  base. 

In  very  high  latitudes,  where  the  remains  of  ani¬ 
mals  are  preserved  for  ages  by  the  rigorous  cold  of 
the  climate,  a  further  supply  of  ivory  is  obtained 
from  the  tusks  of  extinct  species,  which,  with  the 
bones,  sometimes  even  the  fiesh  and  hair,  are  found 
imbedded  in  the  frozen  soil,  having  undergone  but 
little  alteration.  The  northern  parts  of  Siberia, 
esjiecially  the  lower  valley  of  the  Lena,  and  some 
islands  in  the  polar  waters,  are  well-known  locali¬ 
ties  for  these  “  Adamitic  things,”  or  “  things  of 
Adam’s  time,”  as  they  are  locally  called,  from  their 
obvious  antiijuity.  In  the  year  1770,  an  obscure 
fur  trader  named  Liakhov,  having  occasion  to  visit 
the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  saw  while  there  a 
herd  of  reindeer  coming  over  the  ice  from  the 
north.  Guided  by  the  track  of  the  animals,  he 
travelled  with  sledge  and  dogs  over  the  ice-fiehls 
for  nearly  fifty  miles,  and  then  came  to  an  island, 
beyond  which  was  another,  the  members  of  a  small 
archipelago  now  known  as  the  Liakhov  group,  or 
New  Siberia.  Few  spots  are  more  geologically  re- 
mcarkable.  Hills  of  fossil  wooil  line  the  shores,  while 
large  tracts  are  composed  of  tusks,  bones,  and  other 
animal  remains  deposited  in  the  superficial  sand, 
gravel,  and  loam,  cemented  by  ice.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  of  this  curious  produce  that  the  tusks  decrease 
in  size  and  weight  from  south  to  north,  as  if  they 
had  been  liome  to  their  present  sites  by  some  great 
drift  in  that  direction,  which  carried  the  lighter  ones 
the  farthest.  Those  of  the  islands  are  the  smallest, 
but  are  much  whiter  and  apparently  fresher  than 
those  of  the  continent. 

The  best  known  and  most  abundant  of  these  relics 
of  ancient  life  lielong  to  the  Elephas  primigenius  of 
Blumenbach,  called  Elephas  fossile  by  Cuvier,  the 
mammoth  of  popular  speech.  The  latter  name  sig¬ 
nifies  “  an  animal  of  the  earth.”  It  originated  with 
the  ignorant  presumption,  that  being  unable  to  en¬ 
dure  the  light  of  day,  the  creature  was  chiefly  sub¬ 
terranean  in  its  habits,  like  the  existing  mole.  But 
some  of  the  simple-minded  natives  had  another 
theory,  and  were  only  concerned  to  have  the  remains 
undisturbed.  Take  from  us,”  said  they  to  the  first 
Russian  adventurers,  “  our  gold  if  you  will ;  but 
leave  us  the  bones  of  our  great  ancestors.”  Under 
a  similar  misconception,  Pontoppidan  reported  the 
discovery  of  the  bones  of  giants  in  Norway,  doubt¬ 
less  those  of  the  extinct  elephant,  which  are  very 
widely  distributed,  and  found  in  the  Pleistocene  de¬ 
posits  all  over  Europe.  Admirably  well  preserved 
in  the  cold  climate  of  Siberia,  where  the  soil  is  per¬ 
petually  frozen  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet  beneath 
the  surface,  the  tusks  are  regularly  searched  for  by 
“  ivory  hunters,”  and  are  disposed  of  at  the  annum 
fairs  held  in  the  summer  months  at  Yakutsk,  along 
with  the  teeth  of  the  walrus,  and  the  furs  and  peltry 
of  the  Arctic  zone.  The  fossil  ivory  is  of  inferior 
quality  to  that  obtained  from  the  living  species, 
being  exceedingly  dry,  hard,  and  brittle.  But  it  is 
used  in  the  arts,  especially  in  Russia,  anil  boiling  in 
a  solution  of  gelatine  imparts  the  waxy  softness  in 
which  it  is  deficient. 

The  mammoth  is  the  only  fossil  animal  which  has 
come  under  the  observation  of  man  in  a  perfect  con- 
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(lition ;  but  only  two  complete  specimens  of  the 
gigiintic  quadruped  have  yet  been  met  with.  In  the 
case  of  {dl  other  remains  the  hard  portions  have 
alone  been  preserved,  and  these  are  frec^uently  of  a 
very  fragmentary  kind,  requiring  the  highest  skill 
to  make  out  from  them  the  form  and  character  of 
the  creature  to  which  they  belonged. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  that  the 
first  entire  example  was  discovered  by  a  Tungusian 
fisherman.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  ami  the 
shore  of  the  jxilar  ocean  he  observed  a  strange 
shapeless  mass  projecting  from  a  bank  of  frozen 
earth  covered  with  ice,  which,  in  the  summer  of 
1801,  when  the  season  was  warmer  and  the  thaw 
greater  than  usual,  became  partially  disengaged,  and 
proved  to  be  the  carcass  of  an  enormous  animal.  It 
eventually  fell  from  the  bank  on  the  sandy  beach, 
but  was  not  examined  by  any  naturalist  till  Mr. 
Adams  travelled  to  the  spot  for  the  purpose  from 
Yakutsk,  in  1806.  By  that  time  native  hunters  had 
carried  off  portions  of  the  flesh  with  which  to  feed 
their  dogs,  while  white  bears,  wolves,  wolverines, 
and  foxes  had  devoured  the  remainder.  But  the 
skeleton  was  entire,  and  is  now  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  St.  Petersburg.  It  stands  nine  feet  four  inches 
in  height,  and  measures  sixteen  feet  four  inches  in 
length.  Following  the  curve  the  tusks  extend  to 
nine  feet  six  inches.  The  animal  was  a  male,  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  long  mane,  and  coated  with  a  skin 
covered  with  a  reddish  wool,  adapted  therefore  to 
endure  a  cold  climate.  During  the  last  year  our 
Royal  Society  received  information  of  a  second  per¬ 
fect  example  having  been  discovered  by  a  Samoiede 
in  the  frozen  soil  near  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Gulf 
of  Obi.  It  is  not  improbable  that  careful  explora¬ 
tions  in  the  vast  region  of  northern  Asia,  very  im¬ 
perfectly  known  at  present,  may  be  made  with 
benefit  to  the  ivory  market  as  well  as  to  natural 
history. 

Ivory  has  been  known  from  remote  antiquity,  and 
appreciated  as  an  ornamental  material.  Processions 
of  human  figures  are  extant  on  the  walls  of  tombs 
and  palaces  in  Egypt  —  black,  crisp-haired  men,  evi¬ 
dently  natives  of  central  Africa  —  who  appear  as  the 
bearers  of  presents,  among  which  the  tusks  of  the 
elephant  are  conspicuous.  Phmnician  traders  had 
ivory  in  such  abundance  that  the  chief  seats  of  their 
galleys  were  inlaid  with  it.  “  The  company  of  the 
Ashurites  have  made  thy  benches  of  ivory  brought 
out  of  the  isles  of  Chittim.”  Solomon’s  ships  visited 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  for  the  product ;  and 
“  the  king  made  a  great  throne  of  ivory,  and  overlaid 
it  with  the  best  gold.”  The  erection  of  a  house  of 
ivory  is  named  among  the  acts  of  Ahab.  By  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  this  article  of  luxury  was  highly 
valued  and  extensively  used.  Homer,  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  primitive  age,  makes  mention  of  it  in  the 
palace  of  !Menelaus.  Phidias  the  sculptor  produceil 
a  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus  of  the  material,  so 
beautiful  and  imposing,  that  it  was  considered  a  mis¬ 
fortune  to  die  without  having  seen  it.  But  modern 
times  supply  the  most  remarkable  e.xample  on  record 
of  what  may  Ije  called  its  barbaric  use.  In  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  Akbar,  the  Great  Mogul,  built  an 
octagonal  hunting-tower  of  ivory,  which  is  still 
standing,  some  twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  Agra. 
It  bristles  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  enor¬ 
mous  tusks  disptosed  in  ascending  lines,  sixteen  being 
on  each  of  the  eight  sides. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  product  in  our  national 
literature  is  by  Chaucer,  who  describes  one  of  his 
characters  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  as  carrying 


^  A  staff  tipped  with  horn, 

A  pair  of  tables  (writing  tablets)  all  of  Irory.** 

Great  Britain  imports  annually  from  all  parts  not 
less  than  500  tons,  which  may  be  valued- at  £400,000. 
The  chief  consumption  is  for  knife-handles,  the  keys 
of  musical  instruments,  mathematical  scales,  dice 
and  chessmen,  billiard-balls,  inlaying,  and  artistic 
carvings,  some  of  which  are  rendered  extremely 
costly  by  the  taste  and  skill  displayed  in  their  execu¬ 
tion. 

Vegetable  ivory,  derived  from  the  nuts  of  an  ex¬ 
quisitely  beautiful  South  American  palm,  is  in 
e.xtensive  use  for  umbrella-handles,  buttons,  trinkets 
and  other  ordinary  articles;  but  it  soon  tarnishes 
and  wears  rapidly  if  exposed  to  much  friction.  In  ' 
France  an  excellent  imitation  of  ivory  is  now  made  j 
from  a  mixture  of  papier-milche  and  gelatine,  called  1 
Parisian  marble.  But  no  substance,  natural  or  ar-  | 
tificial,  is  at  present  known  so  well  adapted  as  the  I 
true  material  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied.  1 
Yet  long  before  the  elephants  are  no  more,  and  the  | 
mammoths  are  used  up,  an  adequate  substitute  may  , 
have  been  found,  and  have  reconciled  the  world  to 
a  loss  which  is  inevitable.  i 

•  !! 

FEELINGS.  |! 

A  HIGHLY  nervous  and  sensitive  organization  is  I 

a  serious  calamity  to  its  possessor,  while  its  contrary  5 
often  proves  a  source  of  annoyance  and  irritation  to  i 
those  who  demand  the  quick  and  ready  sympathy 
of  their  friends.  “  Love  me,  love  my  dog  ”  repre-  ' 
sents  very  fairly  what  arc,  in  many  instances,  the 
requirements  of  friendship.  It  is  not  enough  for  i 
some  persons  to  be  loved  themselves,  but  everything 
they  have  must  also  come  in  for  its  share,  and  must 
be  valued,  not  for  its  own  merits  or  on  its  own  ac-  j 
count,  but  reflectively,  because  it  belong  to  them  ; 
and  they  are  disposed  to  resent,  as  an  injury  done 
to  themselves,  any  want  of  appreciation  for  their 
dog  or  their  cat,  their  house,  garden,  or  possessions 
of  any  kind.  It  is  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  claims 
of  friendship,  and  opens  the  door  to  a  host  of  indi¬ 
rect  ways  by  which  scheming  and  interested  persons 
may  cajole  and  toady  their  friends.  As  a  rule,  none 
are  so  open  to  flattery  and  the  arts  of  the  schemer 
as  those  who  are  dependent  upon  the  sympathy  of 
their  friends  in  all  the  minute  incidents  of  aaily 
life.  It  does  not  seem  at  all  unreasonable  that  it 
.should  be  so,  because  they  who  do  not  suffice  to 
themselves,  but  who  look  on  every  side  for  consola¬ 
tion  and  strength,  must  be  at  the  mercy  of  those 
amongst  whom  they  live  ;  and  the  chances  are  that, 
as  self  is  the  guiding  principle  of  nine  tenths  of  the 
world,  they  become  subservient  tools,  and  an  easy 
prey  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  stronger  than 
themselves.  In  friendship,  as  in  everything  else,  it 
is  difficult  to  attain  the  juste  milieu.  To  have  and 
to  value  a  true  friend,  and  yet  to  be  capable  of  do¬ 
ing  without  one  is  the  way  to  retain  him.  Emerson 
has  well  said,  that  it  is  “  better  to  be  a  nettle  in  the 
side  of  your  friend  than  his  echo.  Tlie  condition 
which  high  friendship  demands  is,  the  ability  to  do 
without  it.” 

They  who  continually  need  expression  and  pi-oofs 
of  attachment,  and  who  are  themselves  profuse  in 
their  own  professions  of  it,  have  but  little  depth  of 
soil  in  which  friendship  can  take  root  and  flourish. 
Theirs  is  a  superficial  and  excitable  nature.  In 
their  ceaseless  endeavors  to  elicit  expressions  of  re¬ 
gard,  they  are  like  children  who  continually  rake  up 
the  soil  in  order  to  ascertain  what  progress  the  seeiU 
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which  they  have  sown  are  making,  and  who,  in  their 
anxiety  and  curiosity,  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
crop,  and  themselves  defeat  the  very  object  which 
they  desire  to  attain.  It  is  a  very  short-sighted 
policy  to  importune  our  friends  for  signs  of  their 
reganl.  If  we  are  mutually  worthy  of  each  other  the 
sentiment  will  deepen  and  acquire  strength  if  it  is 
suffered  to  grow  without  attracting  any  special 
notice  or  remark.  That  which  is  “  felt  and  left  un¬ 
said  ”  endures  longer  than  that  which  is  expressed 
in  words.  In  silence  and  unobtrusiveness  earnest¬ 
ness  and  depth  are  acquired.  Feelings  which  are 
over  indulged  and  ceaselessly  exhibited  are  ex¬ 
haustive  ;  they  wear  themselves  threadbare.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  bear  up  against  demands  which  are  exigeant 
and  so  become  only  a  weariness  and  a  ve.xation. 

There  are  creatures  which,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
sap  the  very  foundations  of  friendship  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  exhibition  of  ill-regulated  feeling.  Victims 
of  themselves,  they  would  victimize  others.  They 
are  at  the  mercy  of  their  own  feelings,  which,  not 
being  under  proper  control,  can  sway  them  at 
pleasure,  and  they  torment  and  harass  all  within 
their  reach  as  well  as  disturb  their  own  rest  and 
jieace  of  mind.  Weak,  excitable,  and  impression¬ 
able,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  ruled  where  they 
alone  ought  to  be  masters.  Every  shadow  of  the 
countenance,  every  inflexion  of  the  voice,  every 
gesture  is  watched,  noted,  and  commented  on.  They 
demand  of  their  dearest  and  well-tried  friends 
reasons  for  every  passing  cloud ;  and  if  an  explana¬ 
tion  is  not  given  readily  and  without  hesitation, 
they  infer  that  it  must  necessarily  concern  them¬ 
selves,  and  resent  imaginary  evils  with  the  most 
definite  displeasure.  None  of  us  are  exempt  from 
ordinary  cares.  Our  health  varies  with  the  weather 
as  well  as  with  many  other  e.xternal  circumstances  ; 
our  spirits  are  affected  by  passing  changes;  the 
struggle  of  life  may  be  more  severe  at  one  time  than 
at  another,  pressing  upon  us,  and  withdrawing  our 
thoughts  from  other  things  which  have  been  our 
ordinary  occupation.  Family  cares,  household  and 
domestic  duties  are  not  always  the  same,  nor  is 
it  possible  to  say  beforehand  how  much  or  how 
little  interest  we  will  take  in  them.  A  child’s  health, 
his  or  her  prospects  in  life  may  force  themselves 
upon  our  attention,  and,  for  the  time,  turn  away 
our  thoughts  from  other  things. 

All  these  cast  their  shadows  across  our  path,  and 
we  are  not  disposed  to  render  an  account  of  them 
to  our  most  intimate  friends,  certainly  not  at  their 
request,  if  they  should  make  it  either  inopportunely 
or  inconsiderately.  They,  who  are  themselves  ex¬ 
tremely  sensitive,  are  quick  to  see  these  passing 
moods,  and  never  rest  till  they  have  either  ferreted 
them  out  or  provoked  us  beyond  all  power  of  endur¬ 
ance.  If  their  demands  are  not  complied  with  they 
take  it  as  a  grievance,  as  an  injury  to  themselves 
and  a  want  of  confidence.  They  resent  it,  affect  to 
be  wounded  by  it,  shed  tears  over  it,  vote  them¬ 
selves  mart3rrs,  console  themselves  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  they  are  not  duly  appreciated.  Suspicious, 
distrustful,  jealous,  and  exacting,  they  weary  their 
friends.  _  They  alternate  between  apprehension  and 
satisfaction.  At  one  time  their  friends  suffice,  while 
at  another  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  mark,  and, 
without  considering  where  the  fault  really  lies, 
whether  it  may  not  arise  from  some  passing  phase 
of  their  own  mind,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute 
it  to  their  friends,  to  some  uncertainty,  some  defec¬ 
tion  of  theirs,  and,  after  increasing  this  imaginary 
condition  with  all  the  form  and  semblance  of  reality 


they^  attack  it  as  a  grievance,  and  demand  an  expla¬ 
nation  which  their  friends  are,  perhaps,  unable  to 
give,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  there  b  nothing 
to  explain. 

There  b  no  tyranny  like  that  of  friendship  and 
love  when  thejr  are  not  guided  and  directed  by  a 
due  consideration  for  mutual  claims.  One-sided 
claims  will  either  destroy  friendship  altogether  or 
make  it  a  galling  chain.  The  ability  to  give  and 
take  is  a  necessary  condition  to  the  growth  and  per¬ 
manence  of  true  friendship.  An  atmosphere  of  in¬ 
security  always  surrounds  whatever  b  independent 
of  the  laws  of  reason  and  of  justice.  Feelings  pre¬ 
eminently  belong  to  thb  class,  and  therefore  the 
undue  consideration  which  is  so  often  given  to  them, 
and  the  misplaced  importance  which  is  attached  to 
them  in  many  of  the  most  important  passages  of  our 
lives,  interferes  with  those  mutual  obligations  which 
are  the  foundation  and  bulwark  of  friendship. 
When  any  one  demands  for  himself  exclusive  atten¬ 
tion,  or  interprets  the  words  and  gestures  of  others 
by  a  standard  of  his  own,  arbitrarily  laying  down  a 
law  by  which  he  proposes  to  gauge  the  hearts  and 
conduct  of  other  men,  he  at  once  destroys  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  friendship,  throws  it  off  its  balance,  and 
converts  it  into  a  torment  and  a  pain. 

Fitfulness,  which  b  almost  a  necessary  condition 
of  sensitive  nature,  destroys  the  stability  without 
which  true  friendship  cannot  long  exist.  How  often 
a  whole  family  is  disturbed  and  made  miserable,  or 
ill  at  ease,  by  the  ill-reguLited  feelings  of  one  of  its 
members !  Any  one  who  persistently  demanib  the 
most  rigid  account  of  every  passing  change,  of  every 
turn  of  the  eye,  will  infallibly  create  a  gene  where 
there  ought  to  be  full  and  unquestioned  liberty  of 
thought  and  action.  In  some  instances  it  b  next  to 
impossible  to  maintain  our  own  opinoin,  or  to  refuse 
compliance  with  an  unreasonable  request,  without 
causing  annoyance,  because  the  smallest  amount  of 
self-assertion  and  independence  is  looked  upon  as  an 
offence  against  friendship.  So  also  if  we  -are  not 
dbposed  to  walk  and  talk  by  a  given  rule,  we  are 
instantly  accused  of  coldness,  indifference,  or  defec¬ 
tion.  Whatever  in  our  words  or  conduct  does  not 
harmonize  with  the  mind  and  feelings  of  our  over¬ 
sensitive  friends  b  ereated  into  a  misdemeanor.  A 
casual  expression,  delay  in  answering  a  letter,  a 
jest,  a  laugh,  or  a  smile,  are  often  made  the  pretext 
for  the  most  unfounded  reproaches,  and  we  are 
taken  to  task  severely  for  harboring  thoughts  and 
sentiments  which  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  our  lives. 

Women  are  said  to  be  more  under  the  influence 
of  their  feelings  than  men.  Their  natures  are  more 
sensitive,  more  susceptible  of  external  influences. 
Thb  constitutes  one  of  their  greatrat  charms.  It  in¬ 
vests  them  with  a  ready  sympathy,  a  quickness  of 
appreciation,  a  kind  of  intuition  by  which  they  gain 
an  insight  into  character,  and  can  discover  the 
necessities  of  the  human  heart,  and  apply  the  rem¬ 
edy  which  it  needs.  AVe  find  in  woman  the  most 
perfect  examples  of  the  beneficial  influences  of  quick 
feeling,  and  they  also  supply  Instances  of  the  un¬ 
utterable  woe  which  ill^ovemed,  ill-<lirected  feel¬ 
ings  can  work.  A  woman  who  is  her  own  centre, 
who  recognizes  no  claims  but  her  own,  who,  being 
herself  the  sport  of  feelings  which  ever  vary,  requires 
of  all  who  are  brought  within  her  reach  by  the  ties 
of  relationship  or  of  friendship,  that  they  shall  be 
guided  in  all  things  by  the  pulsations  of  her  heart, 
and  the  bent  of  her  mind  becomes  the  torment  of 
her  friends. 
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There  are  few  who  cannot  point  to  some  one 
who  thus  ruffles  the  lives  of  her  associates,  who  by 
constantly  making  grievances  of  the  most  trifling 
acts  of  her  friends,  imposes  upon  them  restraints  and 
fetters  which  eft'ectually  destroy  that  independence 
and  freedom  of  action  which  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  healthy  condition  of  frienilsLip.  The 
most  ordinary  attention  to  some  third  person  — 
probably  nothing  more  than  is  required  by  the  com¬ 
mon  courtesies  of  society  —  is  magnified  into  disloy¬ 
alty  ;  or  some  casual  expression  is  misconstrued 
into  a  covert  sneer  or  rebuke  ;  or  a  dull  jest  is  mis¬ 
interpreted  to  mean  a  mocking  jibe ;  or  the  sound 
of  laughter,  if  not  well  timed,  is  an  insult.  The 
smallest  incidents  awaken  suspicion  and  distrust, 
and  become  the  fertile  source  of  misunderstandings, 
which  even  the  most  perfect  good-humor  and  the 
most  persistent  gentleness  often  fail  to  remove. 
Moreover,  as  explanations  are  constantly  demanded, 
intercourse  with  highly-sensitive  persons  becomes 
hardly  worth  the  rigid  circumspection  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  live  with  them  on  terms  of 
amity.  Not  to  be  able  to  laugh,  to  chaff,  to  jest, 
smile,  or  speak,  except  by  rule,  and  without  giving 
a  sufficient  reason  for  our  passing  moo<ls,  strikes  at 
the  root  of  that  liberty  without  which  life  is  not 
worth  having. 

It  is,  however,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
women  have  the  monopoly  of  extreme  sensitiveness. 
A  touchy  and  sensitive  man  is  infinitely  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  manage.  As  a  man’s  nature  is  stronger  than 
a  woman’s,  these  peculiarities  are  more  difficult  to 
contend  against  in  him  than  they  are  in  a  woman. 
It  is  when  self  becomes  the  centre  of  a  man’s  life, 
round  which  he  travels,  never  getting  beyond  it, 
that  he  becomes  a  nuisance  to  his  fiiends  and  a 
plague  and  a  misery  to  himself.  Any  one  who  con¬ 
tinually  contemplates  hintself,  his  health,  his  feelings, 
or  his  interests,  and  who  values  things  so  far  only  as 
they  minister  to  his  wishes  and  requirements,  who 
cannot  turn  his  back  upon  himself  even  for  a  single 
moment,  nor  can  lose  himself  in  the  sorrows,  trou¬ 
bles,  and  eccentricities  of  others,  will  degenerate 
into  something  less  human,  will  cease  to  be  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  others,  and  will  be  avoided  just  as  men  shun 
the  presence  of  one  who  is  conspicuous  for  some 
gross  physical  deformity. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  bad  coin  is  just  now  current  in 
Paris  in  the  shape  of  hollow  Sovereigns  and  spuri¬ 
ous  Crowns. 


relieve  them  from  the  charges  of  a  male  assistant. 
The  decree  has  been  received  with  a  good  deal  of 
astonishment  by  the  Dutchmen,  who  look  upon  this 
as  the  beginning  of  a  systematic  invasion  of  mascu¬ 
line  privileges. 

Gorgey,  who  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
late  Hungarian  insurrection,  has  just  published  a 
sequel  to  his  “  Memoirs  of  the  Years  1848  and  1849  ” 
under  the  title  of  “  Letters  without  an  Address,”  at 
Leipsic. 

A  London  wag  remarks :  “  It  is  untrue  that  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  declines  to  meet  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  on  the  occasion  of  his  approaching  visit  to 
this  country,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  “  harem- 
scarum  fellow.” 

It  is  stated. that  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  out  of 
his  minute  courtesy  towards  his  guest,  the  Czar,  has 
taken  eare  that  no  soldier  wearing  the  Crimean 
medal  shall  be  on  guard  at  the  Elysde.  Ilis  Rus¬ 
sian  Majesty  could  not,  however,  help  seeing  a  great 
many  at  the  review. 

The  cruelties  perpetrated  in  English  slaughter¬ 
houses  on  calves  appear  to  be  as  horrible  as  any¬ 
thing  reported  of  the  vivisections  of  the  French 
veterinary  schools.  A  late  number  of  the  Liverpool 
Daily  Post  gives  an  account  of  the  process  by  which 
veal  is  blanched  for  the  table.  The  story  is  simply 
shocking. 

M.  Raimbaud’s  horse,  which  formed  the  target 
for  Berezowski’s  bullet,  and  was  the  sole  victim  of 
the  attempted  assassination,  is  a  fine  English-bred 
horse,  named  “  Cardigan,”  and  had  been  purchased 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  Freneh,  from  a  well-known 
hunting-man,  Mr.  “  Tom  ”  Perceval,  of  the  famous 
Haycock  Inn,  at  Wansford,  “  in  England.” 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  says 
that  a  little  book  used  in  the  French  Schools  with 
the  fiat  of  M.  Duruy,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
tells  the  rising  generation  that  “  the  Emperor  Max¬ 
imilian  reigns  peaceably  over  a  contented  people, 
and  that  French  influence  is,  thanks  to  God,  forever 
established  on  the  South  American  continent !  ” 

A  VARNISH  manufacturer  of  Berlin  has  adopted 
a  curious  method  of  advertising  his  varnish  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition.  He  has  sent  a  picture,  brilliantly 
coated  with  the  varnish,  representing  Napoleon  HI. 
and  Bismarck  shaking  hands.  Underneath  is  the 
following  inscription  in  French  and  German : 
“  This  varnish  lasts  longer  than  the  English.”  The 
doulle  entendre  has  had  a  great  success. 


The  Independance  Hellenique  sap  that  10,000 
inhabitants  of  the  frontier  districts  in  Thessaly  have 
emigrated  to  Greece. 

Robert  Buchanan’b  new  volume  is  entitled 
“  North  Coast  Poems.”  Messrs.  Routlcdge  &  Sons 
are  the  London  publishers. 

Mr.  Arthur  Rose,  more  widely  known  as 
“  Mrs.  Brown  ”  and  “  Arthur  Sketchley,”  is  to  visit 
this  country  next  winter,  on  a  lecturing  tour. 

The  women  have  just  carried  a  point  in  Holland. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  issued  a  decree  ad¬ 
mitting  them  to  the  examination  for  the  position  of 
assistant  apothecaries,  —  an  occupation  hitherto  re¬ 
stricted  exclusively  to  men.  This  measure  will  en¬ 
able  country  doctors  to  have  their  presi'riptions 
made  up  by  their  wives  or  daughters,  and  will  thus 


The  Saltan  had  ordered  a  splendid  necklace  of 
diamonds  as  his  gift  to  the  Empress  Eugenie ;  he 
has,  however,  altered  his  intention,  and  has  meta¬ 
morphosed  the  necklace  into  a  moilel  of  bis  Palace 
of  the  Sweet  Waters,  with  its  shady  groves  and 
rushing  river.  The  kiosipie  is  encrusted  with  large 
rubies,  the  river  is  of  diamonds,  and  the  trees  of 
green  enamel.  'The  value  of  the  rubies  alone  will 
exceed  2,500,000f.  (100,000/.). 

A  French  prince  has  been  tried  at  Paris  as  a  re¬ 
ceiver  of  embezzled  money,  and  has  been  found 
guilty.  The  criminal  is  Prince  de  Crouy-Chanel. 
His  offence  consisted  in  receiving  as  borrowed 
money  155,000  francs,  part  of  the  proceeds  of  cer¬ 
tain  foigeries  committed  a  year  ago  by  the  cashier 
of  the  Sous  Comptoir  des  Chemins  de  Fer.  When 
the  cashier  and  an  accomplice  were  tried,  the  Prince 
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amended ;  but  he  recently  gave  himself  up,  and 
has  now  been  sentenced  to  three  years’  imprison¬ 
ment.  Crime  is  the  most  democratic  thing  in  the 
world,  and  brings  princes  and  costermongers  to  a 
level. 

Edward  Hawkins,  Es(j.,  many  years  Keeper  of 
the  Department  of  Antiquities  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  lately  died  in  London  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-eight  years.  Mr.  Hawkins  was  a  link  between 
a  long  past  and  the  present  generation,  many  of  his 
friends  well  remembering  his  telling  them  that  he 
distinctly  recalled  the  form  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whom 
he  saw,  when  a  child,  a  few  weeks  before  the  great 
author’s  death. 

The  Irish  papers  record  the  death  of  Dr.  John 
Anster,  the  first  translator  of  Goethe’s  Faust  into 
English.  He  was  bom  at  Charleville,  and  showed 
a  readiness  in  ptoetical  composition  early  in  life. 
Fragments  of  his  translation  of  the  first  part  of 
Faust  appeared  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine  as  long 
ago  as  June,  1820,  —  which  must  have  been  about 
th^e  time  that  Shelley  also  translated  some  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  same  poem.  Goethe  is  said  to  have 
been  attracted  by  Mr.  Anster’s  version,  and  the 
complete  translation  of  the  first  part  appeared  in  a 
volume  in  1835.  The  second  part  did  not  appear 
till  three  years  ago,  when  it  was  noticed  in  this 
journal.  Dr.  Anster  also  wrote  original  poems,  and 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Magazines.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

A  DUEL  has  taken  place  between  Maitre  Floquet, 
the  barrister  who  insulted  the  Czar  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  to  the  Palace  of  Justice,  and  M.  Jae(|ues 
Delatouche,  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Puy.s.  The  Pn.'/s,  it  will  be  remembered,  bitterly 
reprobated  M.  Floquet's  conduct.  'The  result  of  the 
duel  was,  that  M.  Floquet  received  two  slight 
wounds  in  the  hand.  It  had  been  arranged  that 
the  affair  should  terminate  in  one  of  the  parties  re¬ 
ceiving  a  wound  serious  enough  to  disable  him. 
After  a  combat  of  a  few  minutes  M.  Floquet  re¬ 
ceived  a  wound  in  the  hand,  but  as  he  was  still  able 
to  handle  his  sword  the  duel  continued.  A  second 
attack  led  to  another  wound,  and  this  time  the  sur¬ 
geon  present  declared  that  the  injury  was  .serious, 
and  that  the  combat  must  cease.  The  seconds  also 
decided  that  honor  was  satisfied,  and  the  parties  left 
the  ground. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  in  a  recent  lecture  on  Art  at  the 
London  Royal  Institution,  said  that  the  rage  for  the 
sensational  now  thoroughly  taints  both  literature  and 
art,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  is  always  a  fact  that  when 
li  nation  imblb^  this  love  for  the  fantastic  and  sen- 
s.ational,  it  always  also  imbibes  wild,  wolfish  ideas  of 
death.  At  one  of  the  operas  in  London,  lately,  he 
had  seen  a  scene  with  ballet-dancers  capering  in  the 
foreground,  and  a  row  of  corpses  holding  the  candles 
behind  them.  A  noble  nation  is  not  one  which, 
would  be  pleased  by  any  but  beautiful  and  holy 
representations  of  death,  yet  when  an  English  high 
caste  audience  could  sit  and  view  a  scene  like  that 
he  had^  just  mentioned,  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
the  British  people  should  choose  the  man  they  have 
chosen  to  illustrate  their  Bible.  The  taste  pene¬ 
trates  to  the_  verj’  roots  of  society.  During  a  recent 
visit  of  charity  children  to  Hampstead  Heath,  with 
its  grand  old  trees,  its  wide  stretch  of  sceni'ry,  its 
clouds  and  blue  sky  above,  and  its  humble  wild-flow¬ 


ers  below,  what  were  these  children  found  talking 
about  ?  About  some  dead  bodies  recently  dragged 
out  of  the  Paddington  Canal,  coupled  with  impure 
speculations  as  to  what  had  been  the  previous  lives 
of  the  victims. 

What  is  declared  to  be  the  veritable  Asiatic 
plague  has  appeared  at  Kerbelah,  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  of  the  two  settled  Arab  tribes  —  1,000  strong  — 
whom  it  has  attacked,  a  hundred  have  been  carried 
off.  A  telegraphic  report,  dated  June  4,  received 
in  London  from  the  quarantine  Inspector  at  Bagdad, 
states  that  whatever  may  be  the  real  eharacter  of 
the  malady,  its  symptoms  are  clearly  those  of  the 
pest,  —  typhus  fever,  glandular  swellings,  carbun¬ 
cles,  and  livid  spots  on  the  skin.  The  Inducing 
causes  of  the  outbreak  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  miasma  following  the  late  floods,  the  poverty, 
filth,  and  crowded  state  in  which  the  people  live. 
Prompt  measures  have  been  taken  by  the  Bagdad 
authorities  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  malady, 
and,  thanks  to  these  and  the  great  heat  of  the 
weather,  the  outbreak  is  said  to  be  already  subsid¬ 
ing.  In  the  mean  time  the  Galata  Board  of  Health, 
at  a  special  meeting,  addressed  an  urgent  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Porte  that  the  closest  quarantine 
might  be  ordered  by  telegraph. 

The  Tomahawk,  the  new  comic  paper,  gives 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  the  following  cut :  — 

“  The  proprietors  of  our  talented  contemporary, 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  have  found  the  articles  upon 
the  Casual  Ward  and  the  ‘  Knobstick  ’  so  successful, 
that  they  propose  (we  believe)  engaging  the  follow¬ 
ing  gentlemen  for  the  purposes  marginally  speci¬ 
fied  :  — 

To  write  an  article  tleacrlptice  of  ‘  The  Private 
TAfe  of  the  Queen.’  Mr.  Buckstone,  disguised  as  the 
Honorable  B.  D'Isr.ieli. 

To  write  an  article  upon  ‘  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
at  Home.’  Mr.  Paul  Bedford,  disguised  as  the  Prince 
Imperial. 

To  lorite  an  article  upon  ‘  Death  on  the  Scaffold.’ 
Mr.  Sothem,  disguised  as  a  condemned  convict. 

To  write  an  article  upon  ‘  Life  behind  the  Scenes  of 
the  Theatre.’  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  disguised  as 
a  premiere  dannewte. 

To  write  an  article  upon  ‘  The  Miptteries  of  the 
Roman  Inquisition.’  ^Ir.  Whalley,  disguised  as  the 
Pope. 

To  write  an  article  upon  ‘  Dramatic  Grub  Street.’ 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  disguised  as  an  original  play¬ 
wright.” 

Scribe,  the  dramatist,  always  had  a  sharp  eye  for 
the  main  chance.  “  His  price,”  says  a  late  article 
in  the  Gazette  Musicale,  “at  the  Theatre  Franpais, 
at  the  Opera,  and  at  the  Opera  Comique,  was  1,000 
francs  an  act.  Meyerbeer  used  to  regret  that  he 
could  only  obtain  poems  in  five  acts,  wishing  Scribe 
to  cut  his  stories  shorter  ;  but  Scribe  stuck  to  his 
(lues,  which  were  to  be  augmented  by  the  forfeit  of 
2,000  francs  an  act  in  case  a  work  was  not  given 
at  the  time  stipulated.  Thus,  for  ‘  Les  Huguenots  ’ 
he  received,  at  first,  the  fee  of  5,000  francs ;  but 
Meyerbeer  would  not  send  in  the  score  at  the  time 
agreed  on,  because  the  Opera  did  not  provide  means 
of  adequate  execution,  and  so  paid  a  forfeit  of 
30,000  francs,  of  which  Scribe  received  one  third. 
Later,  when  Meyerbeer  consented  to  give  his  opera, 
he  claimed  his  forfeit  back  from  the  theatre ;  but  the 
poet  did  not  return  his  share.  ‘  The  Duke  of  Alba,’ 
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after  having  been  offered  to  Signor  Rossini,  was 
given  to  Donizetti,  who  died,  m  consequence  of 
which  it  was  not  played.  But  the  management  had 
no  less  to  pay  than  the  5,000  francs  by  way  of  fee, 
and  the  10,000  of  forfeit;  in  all,  15,000  francs  for 
an  opera  never  represented.” 

The  Spectator  says  that  the  Pole  who  shot  at 
the  Czar  is  the  son  of  a  pianist,  who  strictly  warned 
him  not  to  engage  in  revolutionary  projects.  He 
had  worked  in  Paris  as  a  gunsmith,  received  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  U.  12s.  a  month  from  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  seenis  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  fa¬ 
natic  idea  of  relieving  Poland  from  an  oppressor. 
It  is  said  that  the  Czar  has  reijuested  the  Emperor 
to  spare  his  life,  but  this  is  improbable,  as  the  Rus¬ 
sian  who  made  the  same  attempt  last  year  in  St. 
Petersburg  was  not  spared.  It  is  believed  that  the 
first  consequence  of  the  attempt  will  be  the  final  in¬ 
corporation  of  Poland  into  Russia  as  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Empire.  The  Czar  has  offered  a 
pension  to  the  equerry  whose  horse  saved  him,  and 
the  Cz.arina  has  presented  him  with  diamonds  worth 
12,000/.  Speaking  of  the  assassin,  the  Morning 
Star’s  Paris  gossip  says  :  “  It  has  been  thought  ne¬ 
cessary  to  amputate  the  thumb  of  Berezowski’s  shat¬ 
tered  hand,  but  in  spite  of  this  and  other  precau¬ 
tionary  measures,  M.  Calvo,  the  surgeon  in  attend¬ 
ance,  still  fears  that  gangrene  may  set  in.  The 
prisoner  is  never  lost  sight  of ;  but  this  surveillance, 
considering  the  state  he  is  in,  is  almost  ridiculous. 
He  occupies,  at  the  Conciergerie,  the  room  which  is 
generally  allotted  to  great  murderers,  or  to  those 
who  are  sentenced  to  death.  It  is  situated  just 
above  the  cell  formerly  inhabited  by  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette.  It  is  a  low,  flat-vaulted  chamber,  with  plain 
grooves.  Marshal  Ney,  Verger,  and  Orsini,  were 
also  imprisoned  in  this  room.  Although  Berezow- 
ski  still  persists  in  denying  that  he  had  any  accom¬ 
plices,  numerous  arrests  of  Poles  have  taken  place 
since  his  incarceration.  The  place  where  he  per¬ 
petrated  his  daring  act  is  daily  visited  by  crowds  of 
people.  Photographers,  painters,  and  landscape 
artists  are  there  to  be  seen  endeavoring  to  repro¬ 
duce  every  detail  of  the  exact  spot  where  h.appened 
this  dramatic  scene.” 

A  WRITER  in  “  Eyes  and  No  Eyes  ”  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directions  tor  preparing  Skeleton  Leaves.  . 

Skeleton  leaves  arc  formed  by  removing  from  a  leaf  j 
or  seed-vessel  of  a  plant  the  cuticle,  or  external 
skin,  and  the  cellular  tissue ;  the  woody  fibres  which 
remain  compose  the  skeleton. 

Some  leaves,  having  no  woody  fibre,  cannot  be 
thus  anatomized ;  the  following  list  comprises  those 
which  have  been  found  best  suited  to  the  process. 

Leaves.  —  India-rubber,  butcher's  broom,  pepiil, 
maple,  lemon,  orange,  tulip-tree,  magnolia,  pear, 
vetch,  thistle,  ivy,  holly,  berberry,  hornbeam. 

Seed-vessels.  —  Canterbury  bell,  poppy  head, 
thorn-apple  (datura  stramonium),  malope,  hyoscya- 
mus,  honesty,  calyx  of  hydrangea. 

The  leaf  or  seed-vessel  must  be  placed  in  a  deep 
pan  filled  with  rain-water,  and  must  remain  there 
until  it  is  so  far  decomposed  that  the  cuticle  and 
cellular  tissue  may  be  removed  from  the  fibre  by  the 
help  of  a  brush  and  a  small  pair  of  pliers.  The 
time  retjuired  for  maceration  will  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  plant,  the  age  of  the  leaf  immersed, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  im¬ 
mersion.  In  hot  weather  some  leaves,  as  those  of 
the  tulip-tree,  will  be  decomposed  in  three  days; 


others,  as  those  of  the  India-rubber  plant,  must  re¬ 
main  nearly  two  years  in  the  pan. 

When  cleared  from  cuticle  and  cellular  tissue,  the 
leaves  must  be  bleached  in  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime ;  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powdered  chloride 
being  well  stirred  into  a  gallon  of  water,  and  the 
clear  liquid  poured  off  for  use  when  the  sediment 
has  subsided.  In  this  the  skeleton  must  be  immersed 
during  from  six  to  twelve  hours,  subject  to  constant 
examination,  and  so  soon  as  any  leaf  appears  suffi¬ 
ciently  whitened,  it  must  be  withdrawn  by  the  stock 
between  the  fingers,  and  plunged  into  fresh  spring 
water.  It  must  be  added  that  fern  leaves  must  be 
kept  for  several  days  in  the  solution.  They  are 
slow  to  bleach,  and  indeed  the  difficulty  of  handling 
them  at  all  is  commensurate  with  the  beauty  of 
the  result  obtained  by  their  successful  treatment. 

The  leaves,  reduced  to  skeletons  and  whitened, 
must  remain  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  cold  spring 
water,  which  should  be  changed  at'  least  twenty 
times  during  the  day,  until  all  the  chlorine  is  re¬ 
moved  from  them ;  they  may  then  be  dried  between 
sheets  of  blotting  paper. 

It  will  be  seen  that  great  labor  is  required,  great 
delicacy  of  handling,  and  great  patience,  in  order 
to  obtain  success :  even  a  dexterous  manipulator 
will  mostly  have  to  set  twenty  failures  against  one 
completed  specimen.  For  those  who,  knowing  the 
difficulties,  think  that  they  are  justified  by  the 
beauty  of  the  result,  it  is  hoped  that  these  instruc¬ 
tions  will  be  found  sufficiently  instructive  and  mi¬ 
nute. 


SONG  OF  MARGARET. 

Ay,  I  saw  her,  we  have  met,  — 

Married  eyes  how  sweet  they  be,  — 

Are  you  happier,  Margaret, 

Than  you  might  have  been  with  me  ? 

Silence  !  make  no  more  ado  ! 

Did  she  think  I' should  forget? 

Matters  nothing,  though  I  knew, 

Margaret,  Margaret 

Once  those  eyes,  full  sweet,  full  shy. 

Told  a  certain  thing  to  mine ; 

'VVhat  they  told  me  I  put  by, 

O,  so  careless  of  the  sign. 

Such  an  easy  thing  to  take. 

And  I  dill  not  want  it  then  ; 

Fool !  I  wish  my  heart  would  break. 

Scorn  is  hard  on  hearts  of  men. 

Scorn  of  self  is  bitter  work,  — 

Each  of  us  have  felt  it  now : 

Bluest  skies  she  counted  mirk. 

Self-betrayed  of  eyes  and  brow ; 

As  for  me,  1  went  my  way. 

And  a  better  man  drew  nigh. 

Fain  to  earn,  with  long  essay. 

What  the  winner’s  hand  threw  by. 

Matters  not  in  desert  old 

What  was  born,  and  waxed  and  yearned. 

Year  to  year  its  meaning  told, 

I  am  come,  —  its  deeps  are  learned. 

Come,  but  there  is  nought  to  say,  — 

Married  eyes  with  mine  have  met. 

Silence !  O,  I  had  my  day, 

Margaret,  Margaret.  ■ 

,  Jean  Inoelow. 
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